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From the Editors 


It was with some surprise that the Editors encountered a 
recent publication by Dr. Nancy Duff, Associate Professor 
_ of Theological Ethics at Princeton Theological Seminary 
that included comments critical of a Seminary group which, 
in the eyes of some, might resemble the Charles Hodge 
Society. 


[B]iblical literalism, [she writes], continues to exact a 
toll on the human intellect, and legalistic ethicists are 
ever-willing to diminish the human heart. Interestingly, 
what has been called “the Old Princeton Theology,” 
which spanned the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies and has recently found resurgence in a Princeton 
Seminary student group, reportedly sponsored by a para- 
Presbyterian organization, embraces both biblical in- 
errancy and a legalistic ethic of the worst sort. So cer- 
tain are those who uphold the “Old Princeton” theology 
that they have captured God’s will for entire groups of 
people, they not only oppose the ordination of gay 
Christians, but some among them call into question the 
ordination of women. They indeed “conceive of the 
Word as an abiding objective truth” over which they be- 
lieve themselves to have mastery. [Theology Today 
(1996), vol. 53: 3, p. 367-368]. 


Dr. Duff never explicitly names the group of which she 
speaks. This is unfortunate; for we might indeed wish to 
engage in discussion with those who “uphold the Old 
Princeton Theology.” We rather expect they might have 
some interesting things to say, as it has been our experience 
that the Old Princeton Theology—so called—is a subject 
comfortably avoided on the Princeton campus. 

To be sure, we concur with some of Dr. Duff’s reserva- 
__ tions about this group. In sharp contrast, the Hodge Society, 
_ far from embracing a legalistic ethic, is committed only to 
providing a forum for the discussion and defense of classical 
Christian orthodoxy. We share her objection to naive bibli- 
cal literalism—this does indeed exact a toll on the human in- 
tellect, one we are not prepared to pay. The Scriptures en- 
compass a variety of genres, including history, poetry, wis- 
dom aphorisms, epistle, saga, and gospel, and are wholly 
distorted in their essential character when these distinctions 
are not recognized and appreciated. One does a great disser- 
vice to the Scriptures by reducing them to a mere com- 
pendium of propositions (although they clearly do contain 
propositions). We, too, are unwilling to conceive of the 
Word as an “abiding objective truth,” as Dr. Duff uses the 
term, just as we resist entirely the claim to “have mastery” 
over the Word. The believer must always be subject to the 
abiding reality of God, to which the Scriptures point. And 
there is indeed a truth about God and the world which the 
Scriptures commend to us. 

Nor do we support any project which engages in 
legalistic ethics. We gladly affirm that the Scriptures are the 
revelation of the Word of God to humanity and are, there- 
fore, “useful for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for 
training in righteousness, so that everyone who belongs to 
God may be proficient, equipped for every good work.” (2 


Tim. 3:16, NRSV) The person of faith comes to the 
Scriptures and there, through the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
is drawn into an encounter with God in Christ. The life of 
truth is shaped, not by casuistic applications of moral 
propositions, but by the sanctifying work of the Holy 
Spirit, whose voice is always contemporary, and is still to 
be found within the pages and between the lines of the Old 
and New Testaments. This is a far cry from legalistic 
ethics. 

Dr. Duff also comments on views regarding ordina- 
tion—views which, again, some might take to be represen- 
tative of the Charles Hodge Society. A simplistic identifica- 
tion of this kind would be regrettable, for it would blur 
some important distinctions. It seems expedient here to at- 
tempt some clarification of the matter. 

The Charles Hodge Society joins with the church’s his- 
toric confession of the Nicene Creed and also affirms the 
statement of faith of the Theological Students’ Fellowship. 
These are the Society’s only formal theological declarations. 
Nevertheless, the Society does not wish to surrender its right 
to debate moral, ecclesiastical, and other concerns which 
arise in relation to this confession. This is not an unfortu- 
nate state of affairs. For we do not believe that discussion 
about these matters is ipso facto irresponsible, nor that 
having a decided view one way or the other constitutes 
“mastery over the Word of God.” 

As regards the ordination of women, Dr. Duff is right to 
point out that the Society includes members of Christian 
denominations which reserve ordination for men. The cur- 
rent Editors, on the other hand, happen to support the ordi- 
nation of women whom God has called. 

As regards the ordination of gay and lesbian Christians, 
a great many churches are presently engaged in serious re- 
flection and debate about this question. The Hodge Society 
and this journal are participants in that wider debate, as are 
most members of the Princeton Seminary community. As 
it happens, the Review, to date, has allotted only minimal 
space to a treatment of this matter. In this present issue, we 
give substantial room to opposing perspectives, and reassert 
our willingness to publish differing contributions to this and 
other questions of interest. 

If the unnamed group to which Dr. Duff alludes differs 
from the Charles Hodge Society in some essential respects, 
we might wish to share more in common with them vis-a- 
vis their fiscal well-being. We admire their resourcefulness 
in capturing the attention—not to mention the wealth—of 
some undisclosed “para-Presbyterian” organization. The 
Charles Hodge Society, on the other hand, does not enjoy 
the support of any such purported benefactor. On the off 
chance that someone should wish to correct this unfortunate 
state of affairs, correspondence may be addressed to the 
Associate Editor. 


The Review is pleased to welcome Elisabeth Kennedy to the 
position of managing editor, and Matthew Koenig to the 
newly created role of Arts & Culture editor. 
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Correspondence 


To the editors of The Princeton Theological Review, 


The following is a response to Jay Richards’ article 
“Why should Christians be concerned with the 
Foundationalism/ Antifoundationalism Debate,” printed in 
the October 1996 issue of The Princeton Theological 
Review (vol. 3, pp. 17-23). 

What Richards manages to say in his first two or three 
paragraphs, after mentioning how so many discussions re- 
garding foundationalism “suffer obscurity because of the 
vagueness and variability’ of the term, is_ that 
foundationalism is often referred to in conversations 
regarding rationality and knowledge, but that it really centers 
around the debate “over structural options in epistemology” 
but at “a [level] once remove[d] from epistemology,” and yet 
is nonetheless an abstract term that does encompass different 
epistemological theories which in some ways are very 
different “but are all somehow included under the rubric of 
foundationalism,” which is usually concerned with theories 
of either rationality, knowledge, or authentic science or sci- 
entia, (which is Latin for “knowledge”), but how in 
theological circles it “usually orbits around questions of ra- 
tionality,” which is the only angle of foundationalism he 
has decided to consider. 

Phew! For a minute I thought this would be just an- 
other one of those obscure foundationalism discussions. 


Sincerely, 

Michael Bruner 

(Interim Associate Pastor at 
Hopewell Presbyterian Church, 
Hopewell, NJ) 


Dear Editors: 


I would like to respond to Jay Richard’s quandary about 
the future of Princeton Seminary in relation to the Church 
of Christ in the world. I, too, am very concerned about 
what role this seminary will play. Mr. Richards points out 
that Christians in the world are increasingly evangelical. He 
fails to point out that they are also increasingly non- 
Western, non-white, poor and Pentecostal. As always, the 
majority of Christians in the world are women. How will 
Princeton Seminary face the future of a global church that 
looks and thinks every day less and less like the founders of 
the institution? 

I believe that most of the students who fill the class- 
rooms of the Evangelical Faculty for Theological Studies in 
Managua, Nicaragua, where I taught for seven years, would 
have little or no interest in the topics offered for discussion 
by the Charles Hodge Society. Nor would they find Pascal’s 
wager an effective tool for their evangelizing as they attempt 
to share hope and life with those around them in a context of 
increasing impoverishment. As Orlando Costas has written, 
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Evangelicals in the two-thirds world are much more inter- 
ested in doing what the Bible says than arguing about the 
manner of inspiration. The Bible has much more to say 
about the poor and the Reign of God as good news for the 
poor than it does about homosexuality. Any claim on our 
part to be “evangelical” and to be concerned for the Bible as 
the authority of our faith only becomes credible, it seems to 
me, if our lives and the ministry of our churches are also 
good news for the poor. 

Those outside the Reformed tradition also wonder about 
the very selective appropriation of our tradition. Why is it 
that our belief in justification by faith so easily becomes, as 
Max Weber pointed out, justification for our own amassing 
of wealth while a quarter of the world’s population faces 
death from starvation and poverty? In his discussion of the 
sixth commandment in the last edition of the Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, Calvin wrote that the purpose of the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” is to bind all of hu- 
mankind together (/nstitutes, Book II, VIII. 39-40). 
According to Calvin, each Christian should do everything in 
his or her power to ensure the well-being of all. Are we, as 
Reformed Christians living in the richest country in the 
world, doing everything in our power to help those who are 
suffering from injustice and poverty? 

Contextualization may be considered a fallacy in some 
quarters by those who still live in sufficient isolation from 
the world to believe that their own perspective has a claim 
to universality. Christians in different places and different 
contexts experience God differently. As Andrew Walls re- 
minded the American Society of Missiology in June of 
1995, African Christians know things about being Christian 
that Christians from the West can’t even imagine, simply 
because their world view is so different from ours. We 
should be asking what we can learn from African Christians, 
rather than being so eager to tell them what they should be- 
lieve. Christians do come to Princeton from many places. 
Are we willing to listen to their testimonies of what God is 
doing in their contexts? If we take the time to do so, we 
will find our faith and our theologies enriched. 

I wonder where is Princeton’s commitment to training 
leaders for the growing churches of the two-thirds world and 
to equipping them with the tools to construct their own the- 
ologies within their own contexts. For whatever else might 
be said about Fuller, it is an institution that is committed to 
non-elitist models of theological education and its doors are 
open to Christians from around the world. Though many 
people would place Fuller and Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City, where I earned my M.Div. and my 
S.T.M., on opposite ends of a theological continuum, I 
would contend that both these seminaries are open to what 
God is doing in the world and to the Church of Christ as it 
struggles to be faithful in different contexts. | Both 
seminaries also have a significant number of Pentecostals in 
their student body and on their faculty. Both seminaries of- 
fer courses on the contextualization of the Gospel. Neither 
the size of a seminary’s student body nor the size of its en- 
dowment is necessarily a mark of faithfulness to the Gospel. 

In Christ and Culture H. Richard Niebuhr noted that the 
Church’s problem is not that different Christian theological 


traditions exist, but rather that each tradition wishes to im- — 


pose its perspective on the rest of the body of Christ. But 
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there is only one head of the Church, Jesus Christ himself. 
Each tradition is only part of the body. How will Princeton, 
as a seminary of the Reformed tradition, serve the rest of the 
body of Christ in the world? 


Yours in Christ, 

Karla Ann Koll 

(Ph.D. Candidate in Mission, 
Ecumenics and the History of 
Religions, Princeton Theological 
Seminary) 


Jay Richards responds: 


There is a great deal in Ms. Koll’s letter concerning the 
previous editorial which merits discussion, and to much that 
she says I can respond only in agreement. The growth of 
the church, in particular evangelical and Pentecostal 
Christianity, is simply mind-boggling in non-Western re- 
gions. In partial self-defense I would mention that I did 
point this out in my editorial. I said, “The growth of 
Christianity in places like Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
is overwhelmingly Protestant Evangelical (see the reference 
book, Operation World for statistics).” But her general 
point is nonetheless correct. 

She is also right, of course, that Scripture is replete 
with references to God’s love for the poor and oppressed, and 
any who deny that probably need some remedial exegesis. 
Her point seems to be that discussions of homosexuality 
seem misplaced given the biblical priority of concern for the 
poor and the relative paucity of its discussion on 
homosexuality. But this fact does not imply nor entail that 
Biblically-framed condemnations of homosexual or other 
sexual sin are out of order. For there is absolutely no 
movement afoot to require the Church to deny that God con- 
demns the greedy and is concerned for the poor. But there is 
a movement afoot to do the exegetical equivalent with re- 
spect to homosexuality. This is at least one argument for 
why the PTR has focused on the issue. But I hope we are 
the very last ones to dismiss a call for accountability con- 
cerning American Christians’ responsibility to the world’s 
billions outside our borders, as well as within them. 

There is something scandalous about the fact that we 
Christians do not use our resources more carefully. Of 
“course, the problem is not simply that we have more than 
others, since wealth is created, and isn’t simply taken from 
some finite pie, as the zero-sum game economic fallacy as- 
sumes. The reality of poverty and the decrease in its preva- 
lence will depend far more on the transformation of the be- 
liefs of populations, and the resultant transformation of po- 
litical and economic structures more congenial to the produc- 
tion of wealth, than on guilt-ridden hand wringing by 
Americans. There is a scandal; still, it is not a scandal sim- 
ply that we are wealthy, but that we seem not to realize the 
potential uses such wealth could have if properly directed. I 
can say it no better than she: “Are we, as Reformed 
Christians living in the richest country in the world, doing 


everything in our power to help those who are suffering 
from injustice and poverty?” This question applies as well 
to students at wealthy institutions. 

As for the unique insights that African Christians, 
among others, have to offer to other Christians, these are 
sincerely welcomed. I hope it is sooner rather than later that 
such Christians ascend to leadership in entities such as the 
World Council of Churches, as well as in places like PTS. 
Of course, if the particularity of our context proscribes us 
from making universal claims, as Ms. Koll implies, then 
what relevance do such insights have for us, since they re- 
quire another context? This is the problem generated by the 
“fallacy of contextualism.” Different perspectives on impor- 
tant matters (like the divine nature) can only be valuable or 
accessible if we are not prisoners to our own context, that 
is, if the particularity of our social setting does not prevent 
us from making claims with universal intent. On the other 
hand, I think it is simply unfair to question the value of the 
Charles Hodge Society’s apologetics concerns because stu- 
dents in Nicaragua “would have little or no interest in the 
topics offered for discussion” by us. Who could dispute 
that? All apologetics, to be of value, must take account of 
the questions and dilemmas pertinent to one’s social setting. 
Christians in Latin America worry about many things, and 
they may be, as Ms. Koll states, less likely to fret over 
Pascal’s Wager. But how is this an indictment of our at- 
tempts at apologetics here, feeble as they may be? For we 
are not in Latin America. We are in the middle of a very 
Western institution, with very Western concerns. Why are 
we not entitled to a specific context so graciously granted to 
everyone else? 
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Who is going to harm you if you 
are eager to do good? But even if 
you should suffer for what is right, 
you are blessed. “Do not fear what 
they fear; do not be frightened.” 
But in your hearts set apart Christ 
as Lord. Always be prepared to 
give an answer to everyone who 
asks you to give a reason for the 
hope that you have. But do this 
with gentleness and respect, keeping 
a clear conscience, so that those 
who speak maliciously against your 
good behavior in Christ may be 
ashamed of their slander. 


1 Peter 3: 13-16 
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Discussion on “An Appeal 
to General Revelation in the 
Homosexuality Debate” 


Our last issue published an article by Matt Frawley en- 
titled “An Appeal to General Revelation in_ the 
Homosexuality Debate.” A discussion of the article fol- 
lows, including letters received by the PTR as well as a re- 
sponse by the author. 


Dear Editors: 


I was surprised to see that Matthew Frawley in “An 
Appeal to General Revelation in the Homosexuality Debate” 
chose to base the bulk of his article (17 of 25 footnotes) 
upon the research of Paul Cameron and his Family Research 
Institute. I am sure your readers would be interested in 
reading the following excerpts from columns around the 
country. 

“Cameron is chairman of the Family Research Institute, 
an arch-right Washington think tank. Cameron is also a 
demonizer of gays: Several times he has proposed the tat- 
tooing and quarantining of AIDS patients and the extermina- 
tion of male homosexuals. Most important, he is the archi- 
tect of unreliable ‘surveys’ that purport to show strains of 
violence and depravity in gay life. ...During the ’80’s he 
published pamphlets alleging that gays were disproportion- 
ately responsible for serial killings, child molestation and 
other heinous crimes. Shortly after Cameron made these 
claims, several psychologists whose work he had referenced 
charged that he distorted their findings in order to promote 
his anti-gay agenda. When the American Psychological 
Association investigated Cameron, it found that he not only 
misrepresented the work of others but also used unsound 
methods in his own studies. For this ethical breach, the 
APA expelled Cameron in 1983.” [Rocky Mountain News, 
September 19, 1994.] 

The above cited pamphlets, one titled, “Child 
Molestation and Homosexuality,” has on its cover a picture 
of an adult pulling a child into a men’s bathroom, and 
“Murder, Violence and Homosexuality” has a picture of an 
adult holding an axe over a child crouched in a corner. 

“Cameron was dropped from the American 
Psychological Association and the American Sociological 
Association, which charged him with misrepresenting socio- 
logical research.” [Rocky Mountain News, September 30, 
1995.] 

“He [Cameron] said that he was first censured by the 
American Psychological Association in 1982 for three anti- 
homosexual statements, including one he never made, and 
later was expelled because he wouldn’t discuss further allega- 
tions with the group’s ethics committee. ‘I had been cen- 
sured because they disagreed with me,’ he said. Cameron 
also said he believes ‘gays are worse than murderers’ and 
homosexuals extract a higher ‘social cost’ than do 
murderers.” [The Associated Press, August 18, 1995.] 

“Discussions [by Channel 39 producers of “Third 
Thursday”} about having Dr. Paul Cameron, who, among 
other things, links homosexuality to bestiality, were 
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scrapped because it was judged that he was not credible and 
did not represent a responsible point of view.” [Los Angeles 
Times, October 14, 1991.] 

“The 1989 study, ‘Effect of Homosexuality Upon 
Public Health and Social Order’ was sponsored by the 
Family Research Institute of Washington, a group that de- 
scribes itself as ‘scientists defending traditional family val- 
ues.” The head of the group, psychologist Paul Cameron, 
has been widely criticized by national scientific organiza- 
tions and may sex researchers. ‘Whatever he does, it is not 
science,’ said Gregory Heroic, a researcher at UC Davis who 
has long followed Cameron’s work, ‘You can’t take data 
from 41 individuals and call it a national study.’  ...the 
American Sociological Association, adopted a resolution 
that charged that he ‘has consistently misinterpreted and mis- 
represented sociological research.” [Los Angeles Times, 
February 22, 1993.] 

“Paul Cameron quoted studies that he said showed gay 
people led less happy lives, tended more to molest children 
and committed more crimes than heterosexuals. William 
Myers assailed Cameron’s professional integrity, noting that 
several psychologists have accused him of misusing re- 
search. ...He [Dr. William Myers] read accusations from 
other psychologists and part of a book by former Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop who he said called Cameron ‘a 
propagandist’.” York Daily Record, January 21, 1993. 

“[Will] Perkins was accompanied by Kirk and Paul 
Cameron, leaders of the Family Research Institute, who 
claim they have conducted extensive research that shows 
gays are a public health risk. ...Professional associations 
and gay rights activists have attacked the Camerons’ statis- 
tics as unreliable. Some of their [Camerons’] claims, for 
example, are derived from studying obituaries in gay and 
mainstream newspapers, although there is little connection 
between obituaries and the general health of the population.” 
Denver Post, August 29, 1996. 

“Q. (Mr. Harbold] It’s true, is it not, that no psycho- 
logical body of America, or any state, or local association 
supports your view on homosexuality?” 
“A. [Paul Cameron] Well, when you say supports...” [no 
direct answer] 
“Q. Can you name me one association, the APA, American 
Psychiatric Association, the American Medical Association, 
the American Bar Association, any association whatsoever 
that supports the view that homosexuality is pathology?” 
“A. [Paul Cameron] When you say is; no, I cannot...” 
“Q. My question is: There’s no present authority, as I just 
explained, that supports your view that homosexuality is 
pathology; correct?” 
“A. [Paul Cameron] Not in the United States.” 
“Q. Thank you. You talked about these Texas cases that 
you testified in. Is it not true that in one of your cases, 
specifically in April of 1984, the United States District 
Court in Texas, Judge Gerry Buckmeyer, indicated that you 
had misrepresented yourself in Court and make misrepresen- 
tation to the Court?” 
“A. [Paul Cameron] Yes, he certainly did write that.” 
[Transcript of Proceedings of Hayes vs. Hayes, held 
November 25, 1991, Court of Common Pleas, Muskinhum 
County, Ohio.] 

I find it puzzling and strange that the editors of The 
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Princeton Theological Review would choose to publish Mr. 
Frawley’s article, an article based upon research which is rife 
with disreputed, discredited, and disregarded work. Mr. 
Frawley writes: 


Given the fact that most in our society are not sensi- 
tive to the spiritual condition of our country, 
Christian warnings regarding the deviancy of the gay 
lifestyle come across as weightless, meaningless in- 
vectives that are out of touch with reality. It is there- 
fore critical for Christians to meet pro-homosexual 
challenge on the level which provides most of its 
support: science (PTR, p. 12). 


Two matters clearly stand out in this quotation: One is 
the erroneous implication, whether intended or not, that 
Christian thought is uniformly anti-homosexual. This sim- 
ply is not the case. Second, and more damaging to Mr. 
Frawley, is that he claims to want to engage in the debate 
using scientific data. If this is his intention, he cannot, 
with any credibility, offer the scholarship of an expelled, 
censured, and discredited “scholar” as his primary data. 
Professional societies determine what is and is not 
appropriate for their field. By turning to one discredited by 
this field, Mr. Frawley has not met the “pro-homosexual 
challenge on the level which provides most of its support: 
science.” You, the editors, then choose to follow the article 
with the statement, “...the issue of homosexuality must be 
thoroughly and compassionately addressed by thoughtful 
Christians.” I believe that Mr. Frawley’s article and your 
publication of this article is neither thorough, thoughtful, 
nor compassionate. 


David H. Wall 

(Program Coordinator for 
Continuing Education, 
Princeton Theological Seminary) 


To the Editor: 


This is a response to Matthew Frawley’s article on 
homosexuality. I will not here dispute the supposedly sci- 
entific basis to the author’s argument, except to note that it 
is based almost solely on information from the Family 
Research Institute, a conservative think tank. Let me just 
say that trusting the Family Research Institute for informa- 


~ tion on homosexuality is equivalent to trusting the Tobacco 


Institute for information on the effects of smoking. Who 
funds the Family Research Institute? What is its agenda? 
Let me make my position clear. I believe that full ac- 
ceptance of homosexuals in the Christian church is integral 
to our obedience to Jesus Christ, a few scattered biblical ref- 
erences to the contrary not withstanding (so legalistically 
clung to by some). This is mainly due to two points: the 
biblical logic of grace, which breaks down walls between 
races, classes, sexes (Gal 3:28), and, yes, between sexual 
orientations; and the equally biblical recognition of personal 
experience, which means in this case that since I have per- 


ceived gay and lesbian Christians in faithful, loving, 
monogamous relationships that are honoring to God, argu- 
ments to the contrary are meaningless to me. 

Let me give a parallel. If someone made a racist argu- 
ment that African-Americans should not be allowed full and 
equal status in the church, and a sexist argument that women 
should not be allowed the same, I would disagree both on 
biblical and experiential grounds. Undoubtedly, you would 
too. Such wicked arguments not only contradict a fuller 
biblical understanding of the image of God in all races and 
all sexes equally. But also, no matter what think tank mis- 
leadingly and selectively cites statistics to back them up, 
such arguments are meaningless to those of us (hopefully all 
of us here at PTS) who have time and again been blessed and 
enriched by the experiences of worshipping, serving, 
praying, and learning with all sorts of people. 

Can you understand that arguing against lesbians and 
gays is just as threatening, just as harmful, just as meaning- 
less to many of us Christians? Mr. Frawley has argued that 
homosexuality is a “deviancy” that should not be tolerated, 
but rather that we should keep in place “continuing societal 
barriers against the gay lifestyle.” If my gay friends, and of 
course millions of others in the US, are deviants that we 
should not be “tolerant” of, but rather “discriminate against,” 
what does that mean? How far, Mr. Frawley, are you 
willing to go? Do you want to set up a system of gulag 
prison camps? Should so-called deviants conform or die? 
How far are you willing to go? I cannot tell from your pa- 
per. 

Can you see how threatening your language is, even if 
masked by a so-called scientific argument? Imagine how a 
Christian, monogamous lesbian couple, who are raising 
children together, would read your article. Can you see how 
frightening it is? Can you see how devoid of love, grace, 
and understanding it is? Do you want to break up families? 
Do you want to destroy people and relationships? Do you 
want to destroy my gay and lesbian friends, or just ghettoize 
them? Can you see how meaningless your argument is to a 
faithful, monogamous gay or lesbian couple? For example, 
you write as if AIDS is solely a homosexual problem, thus 
stigmatizing homosexuals as a convenient scapegoat for a 
disease which, in the US and internationally, does not re- 
main within lines of sexual orientation. Anyone who is 
promiscuous is in danger of AIDS, while monogamous, 
faithful couples are not, regardless of orientation. 

I can imagine a paper parallel to yours which would as- 
semble data to argue that, since poor people are more likely 
to commit crime and catch and spread diseases, and have a 
lower life expectancy than non-poor people, the US should 
further ghettoize, marginalize, stigmatize, and disenfranchise 
them. Well, wouldn’t you know, right wing think tanks 
like the Family Research Institute make lots of money 
making arguments like that. It is all part of the same 
agenda. 

One final polemical point, regarding Romans 1:26-7 
and Paul’s reference to homosexual activity (all? some?) as 
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“unnatural.” Remember the function of the passage: after 
this explication of a stereotypical view of Roman society’s 
sinfulness, Paul turns it on its head. “Therefore you have 
no excuse, whoever you are, when you judge others; for in 
passing judgment on another you condemn yourself, because 
you the judge are doing the very same things” (Rom 2:1). 
The irony is that while clinging to a first century prejudice 
of Paul’s audience (and perhaps himself) against homosexu- 
ality (again, all or some forms?), some Christians too often 
ignore the wider meaning of the passage: You Christians are 
just as bad, so don’t judge others. Based on the experience 
of innumerable committed, loving, gay couples (and singles 
too), Christian and non-Christian, we know that Paul’s lan- 
guage about lust and degradation does not apply to all ho- 
mosexuals, any more than that the Bible’s much more fre- 
quent language about heterosexual lust, adultery, and licen- 
tiousness applies to all heterosexuals. Sexual sin does not 
respect orientation boundaries. 


Sincerely, 
Eric P. Lemonholm 
(M.Div. middler) 


Dear Matt, 


This essay is written in response to your article on “An 
Appeal to General Revelation in the Homosexuality Debate” 
in the Princeton Theological Review (Vol. 3, No. 3, Oct. 
1996). 

I would first like to address the theological presupposi- 
tions that lie behind your argument. In my forays into 
various theologies of the sixteenth century, I have come to 
appreciate more and more Calvin’s and Luther’s doctrine of 
justification by grace through faith alone in light of some of 
the alternative doctrines of justification of that time. Your 
references to God’s commandments in _ Scripture 
(specifically, on p. 11, col. 2: “it is not what God com- 
mands that persuades...”) sound much more Anabaptist than 
Reformed.’ Many of the Anabaptist groups of the Sixteenth 
Century taught that the community of believers should be 
pure. Therefore, in order to gain admission to the commu- 
nity, one first had to turn away from evil and confess one's 
intentions to live according to the commandments of Christ. 
Thus, justification (i.e., inclusion into the community of 
the redeemed) required prior works of purification according 
to Christ’s commandments. On the other hand, Luther and 





See Dietrich Philips’ discussions on the law in his treatise 
“The Church of God,” (1560) in Williams and Mergal, eds., 
Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers, Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1958, pp. 228-260, especially pp. 235-237 and 250- 
251. See also “The Schleitheim Confession,” (1527) by 
Michael Sattler, in Creeds of the Churches, third edition, ed. by 
John H. Leith, Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1982, pp. 
282-292. Compare these with John Calvin, Institutes of the 
Christian Religion (1536 edition), translated and annotated by 
Ford Lewis Battles, Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1975, 
reprinted 1989, chapter 1, “The Law,” pp. 15-41. 
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Calvin both taught that the law and seeking to live 
according to the law could only lead to condemnation, and 
never to perfection or purification. It was only by 
confessing to God one's inability, one's brokenness, one’s 
poverty, and by turning to God with full trust, faith and 
hope that God would fulfill God’s promises of salvation in 
Christ, in spite of our great lack of purity. God’s com- 
mands can never persuade, according to Calvin and Luther. 
God’s love, however, can. If we Christians today are to be 
the body of Christ, then, in keeping with Calvin’s and 
Luther’s teachings, we can only persuade others of God’s 
love by following Christ’s example of love. Trying to per- 
suade U.S. society to change by proclaiming God’s com- 
mandments would be fruitless. Proclaiming and living ac- 
cording to God’s love might be more fruitful. After all, 
what are the fruits of the Spirit, according to Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians (5:22-23)? 

I also believe that the rigid use of the Bible that can be 
inferred from reading your article is not in agreement with 
Calvin’s principles. B. A. Gerrish argues in Grace and 
Gratitude: The Eucharistic Theology of John Calvin, that in 
Calvin’s theology, God is the source of all good gifts and is 
not a legalistic despot.” As such, the whole biblical mes- 
sage is about God’s love and promises of salvation, and 
God’s call upon humankind to trust God’s love, to live in 
the hope and assurance of salvation, and to respond to God 
with love — a love that is directed both toward God and to- 
ward all of God’s creation. For Calvin, “nearly the whole of 
sacred doctrine consists in these two parts: knowledge of 
God and of ourselves.”? Calvin’s understanding of the law 
can be a guide for Calvin’s biblical hermeneutic. The law 
points to our inadequacy and to God’s mercy. The law also 
provides guidelines whereby we, moved by the Holy Spirit, 
can respond to God in love. The whole purpose of the law, 
according to Calvin, is to teach love.* The whole purpose 
of the biblical message, then, is to teach love. The presup- 
position behind your article seems to be that the whole pur- 
pose of the biblical message is to teach legal obligations. 
In contrast to what you seem to argue, Christians can and do 
“accept the Bible as authoritative” and also at the same time 
interpret it responsibly to support “pleas for tolerance” 
(quoting phrases from your article on p. 11, column 2). I 
would argue that whereas the Bible is authoritative, human 
interpretations of the Bible may not be. The Bible is not, I 
contend, “readily available... for opposing homosexuality” 
(ci. “p, 310/ col 2). 

I realize that debates on the hermeneutics of Scripture 
and theology can rage unceasingly without any side 
convincing another of error. However, I think it is impor- 
tant that you know what theological presuppositions lie be- 
hind my response to your article. 

I will now point out some gaping holes in your appeal 
to general revelation—or at least holes that elicited some 
important questions from me. 

First of all, I am wondering what “the homosexual 


2Brian A. Gerrish, Grace and Gratitude: The Eucharistic 
Theology of John Calvin (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
1993). 
Calvin, Institutes, p. 15. 
4ibid., p. 28. 
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lifestyle” is. The use of the definite article implies that 
there is only one. Is there also only one heterosexual 
lifestyle, in your view? I suspect that there are more than 
one kind of heterosexual and more than one kind of homo- 
sexual lifestyle, even if one were to limit the criteria to 
sexual behavior. Those of both homosexual and 
heterosexual orientations engage in activities ranging from 
celibacy, to monogamy, to varying degrees of promiscuity. 
These kinds of sexual behaviors are not restricted by one’s 
sexual orientation. Nor are the various benefits and dangers 
of these sexual behaviors restricted by one’s sexual orienta- 
tion. Please, clarify what you mean by “the homosexual 
lifestyle.” “The gay lifestyle’ may not necessarily be 
“equally if not more hazardous to one’s health (than 
smoking)” (p. 12, col. 2) 

Secondly, I am concerned with the white, male bias that 
sections of your article display. In your discussion of AIDS 
and other sexually transmitted diseases (pp. 14, 15), you 
tend to assume that homosexual refers to gay male sex. 
This excludes approximately 50% of the homosexual popu- 
lation. Lesbians are also homosexual, yet the AIDS epi- 
demic has not been a significant health threat to these 
women. Therefore using the threat of AIDS as an argument 
against homosexuality is, at best, inadequate. 

Also regarding the AIDS crisis, you fail to acknowledge 
that AIDS has had a much larger impact, in this country and 
around the world, on heterosexual men and women than it 
has had on gay men. In many parts of the world, AIDS is 
not a “gay disease.” In this country, the number of AIDS 
cases among urban African Americans and Hispanics is 
rising rapidly, whereas the number of cases among homo- 
sexual men is decreasing. Does this mean that “the African 
American lifestyle” (for example) needs to be discriminated 
against? I am convinced that there are many “African 
American lifestyles,” some of which are very healthy and 
holy! Moreover, there are also white, heterosexual lifestyles 
that are neither very healthy or nor very holy. 

Furthermore, in your discussion of life expectancy (p. 
14), I am wondering to which segments of the heterosexual 
population your statistics pertain. In the statistics you give 
for women, you do state that you are comparing Lesbians 
with “white females.” What factors other than sexual orien- 
tation and marital status might influence these statistics? 
Are these statistics the same or similar among white, 
Anglo-Saxons, African Americans, and members of recent 
immigrant communities? Are there differences in these 
Statistics among various socio-economic classes, even re- 
gardless of race? Does the level of education in a particular 


~ group make a difference? What about religious affiliations? 


In general, average life expectancy statistics are not the same 
for white anglo-saxon American men and African American 
men. I hope this does not mean that you, as a “social con- 
servative” and a “conservative Christian,” would use life ex- 
pectancy statistics to discriminate against African Americans 
as you do against homosexuals! 

Since it is fairly clear that many members of minority 
communities in this country do suffer directly and indirectly 
from racial and ethnic discrimination (i.e., societal ills), it 
may also be quite easy and logical to conclude that members 
of the homosexual community also suffer high mortality 
rates because of societal ills. I have not done the research 


that would be necessary to support this claim, but I chal- 
lenge you to rethink your own biases as you approach and 
interpret the so-called data (i.e., “givens”) of science. 

Finaily, regarding your discussions of anxiety, depres- 
sion and teenage suicide, I again wonder if these mental ail- 
ments are not more a product of U.S. society than of ho- 
mosexuality per se ipse. You conclude that “promoting the 
gay lifestyle as a positive alternative may thus lead to a 
greater number of students choosing that lifestyle which, as 
noted earlier, may result in a greater number of adolescents 
experiencing depression and attempting suicide” (p. 16, col. 
1, the emphasis is mine). You had argued that “the earlier a 
youth ... began to practice the gay life-style, the more 
likely he would attempt suicide” (p. 15, col. 1). 

Sexual mores are determined by society. When a youth 
begins to realize that his or her sexual feelings are not the 
same as what his or her larger society has determined as 
right, it becomes increasingly necessary for such a youth to 
find a safe place to consider and explore his or her feelings. 
Whenever any person begins to realize that something about 
him or herself does not fit socially determined norms, that 
person finds him or herself outside of or on the margins of 
that society, i.e., a social outcast. If such persons are not 
provided a safe environment in which to explore their 
differences with society, they often find themselves in dan- 
gerous environments without the strength or the support 
that is needed to protect themselves from dangerous activi- 
ties. 

I wonder if promoting the study of homosexuality as an 
alternative in sex-ed programs might not help to provide 
those struggling through the confusions of adolescence in 
the U.S. with the self-esteem that is necessary to make 
wise choices and the courage necessary to refute negative 
forms of peer pressure, and thus help them to avoid depres- 
sion, anxiety and suicide. I also wonder how the spiritual 
and mental health of social outcasts might improve if 
Christians were to be humble and loving enough to touch 
them and care for them as Jesus did to the lepers, prostitutes 
and beggars of his time. Public schools and churches should 
provide safe places where all the children of taxpayers and all 
the children of God, respectively, can grow in an environ- 
ment where the mental and spiritual health of all is pro- 
moted and where the love of God for all of creation is made 
manifest. 

You have concluded that, regarding depression and sui- 
cide, “it seems obvious, then, that this is yet another 
‘compelling’ and ‘rational’ reason for continuing societal 
barriers against the gay lifestyle,” (p. 16, col. 1). Nay 
rather, it seems more obvious that depression and suicide are 
yet further compelling and rational reasons for breaking 
down societal barriers against homosexuals and other so- 
cially determined outcasts. We as Christians should reach 
out to those who are suffering with the love of God. 

In short, you have argued that many of the studies that 
have been used to promote homosexuality have been 
“fudged” to support the bias of the researcher. I turn this ar- 
gument back at you. You may not have “fudged” results, 
but you have certainly been selective in your reporting to 
the extent that your “data” support your opinion — or per- 
haps, your opinion supports your data. 

For the sake of Christian love, I urge you to reconsider 
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your interpretation of scientific data. I urge you to follow 
the way of Christ and not the way of law. 


Your fellow pilgrim in Christ, 
Kathleen M. Griffin 

(Ph.D. candidate in the History 
of Christianity, Reformation 
Period) 


In responding to Matthew Frawley’s article “An Appeal 
to General Revelation in the Homosexuality Debate” I must 
first state that he and I are coming at this issue from two dif- 
ferent starting points. Matthew obviously believes that 
homosexuality and homosexual sex are a “lifestyle choice” 
and I believe that homosexuality is not a choice. My own 
witness, which I will discuss later, has led me to this con- 
clusion. I know that I will not change anyone’s mind with 
this response. I would like to point out several inconsis- 
tencies in some of Matthew’s reporting and also point to a 
rather dangerous use of general revelation in the way that 
Matthew feels Christians should begin to use it. 

On page 14, under the heading “The Objective 
Differences”, Matthew writes, “The most readily apparent 
impact of the homosexual lifestyle is the medical conse- 
quences.” The evidence cited includes an unidentified study 
that compared data from 18 homosexual journals to regular 
newspapers. I would like to suggest that the regular news- 
papers probably contained the deaths of homosexual people, 
too, although, this would not be noted in the obituary. So 
if the point is to compare only gays with only “regular” 
people, I doubt that this was done. This study also con- 
cluded that homosexuals were Il6 times more likely to be 
murdered and 24 times more likely to commit suicide than 
others (PTR, p. 14). First of all, I do not consider murder 
and suicide to be “medical consequences”. However, if we 
take this information as correct and assume that the re- 
searcher is trying to show that the suicide/murder rate is 
high because the person is homosexual and is being targeted 
for murder and persecuted in some way by society, then what 
do we do with Matthew’s argument against gay tolerance and 
marriage because “Gary Remafedi’s 1991 study of 137 gay 
and bisexual male adolescents found that although 30% of 
the subjects had attempted suicide, these attempts ‘were not 
explained by experiences with discrimination, violence, loss 
of friendship [after coming out], or current personal attitudes 
toward homosexuality’” (PTR, p. 15) On the one hand ho- 
mosexuals “were 24 times more likely to commit suicide” 
(PTR, p. 14) and on the other “there is simply no evidence 
to substantiate the claim that the high rates of depression 
and suicide among gays is attributable to any form of 
societal discrimination” (PTR, p. 15). Also, I would like to 
know who Remafedi is and who funded his research and who 
is he accountable to. Matthew also cites one more study, 
about lesbians, in which he reports that the median age of 
death of lesbians studied is 44 and then he compares their 
murder/suicide rate to a group of females aged 25 to 44, in 
other words, a group whose median age is considerably 
lower than age 44. (PTR, p. 14) The studies on rectal sex 
in men as “probably the most efficient way to spread hepati- 
tis B, HIV, syphilis and a host of other blood borne dis- 
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eases”, are also suspicious to me because part of the con- 
clusion rests upon the statement that “the vaginal wall is 
several layers thick so that there is no danger of semen pene- 
trating into her blood stream...” (PTR, p. 14). Certainly if 
this were true, there would be virtually no cases of sexually 
transmitted diseases in women, unless, of course, they were 
all having anal sex, or contracted AIDS/HIV from drug use. 
I am making an issue of these discrepancies to make a point 
that Matthew rightly makes in his own debunking of the 
Kinsey report and several other studies. We must be ex- 
tremely careful of our information and any accompanying 
statistics. Anyone who has taken an introductory statistics 
or research course will tell you that numbers and studies can 
be deceiving. It is also very important to get information 
from a source that is as neutral as possible. I admit that I 
am going on anecdotal information as far as the Family 
Research Institute, Incorporated is concerned, but this orga- 
nization, from which Matthew draws almost all of his in- 
formation, is decidedly negative in its opinion on homosex- 
uality and readers should be aware of this. 

I also have a problem with the way in which Matthew 
chooses to use general revelation, in this case, the sciences, 
to support his views and the views of other Christians who 
believe that homosexuality is deviant. These would be the 
Christians who feel that “the God who has created us is the 
God who has revealed to us His parameters for acceptable 
lifestyle choices in Scripture”, and, “it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the way God created us correlates with how God 
calls us to live. Thus there should be natural consequences 
to our lifestyle choices such that deviations from God’s in- 
tentions should be objectively detectable” (PTR, p. 12). I 
have a problem with this position because it seems to me 
that the logic behind it would allow for looking at the situa- 
tion from the opposite stand point. In other words - if de- 
viant behavior in people causes negative consequences (in 
this case, disease, early death, suicide, murder, etc.) then it 
could be said that any group that experiences disease or vio- 
lence must be doing something that deviates from God’s in- 
tentions for them. Human history is full of this kind of 
pariah making, especially before humanity understood how 
leprosy, bubonic plague and other diseases were passed 
along. Or, do we run to Scripture to find out what deviation 
from God’s parameters is causing one in three or four 
Americans to get cancer in their lifetime? Certainly many 
people get cancer from smoking or not using sun screen, but 
there are many, many cancers that are unexplained. This 
logic can also be stretched, obviously, to include those who 
are persecuted or destroyed for their racial or ethnic heritage. 

So, if I can’t feel comfortable using general revelation 
the way Matthew proposes, and I can’t rely on the present 
day statistics as they now stand, what do I do until more re- 
search is done and more reports are written and conclusions 
drawn? The only answer that I have come up with in my 
own life is to follow Paul’s words from Romans, Chapter 2 
as best I can, and leave the judging to God. I met and got to 
know my first gay person sixteen years ago and have had 
gay acquaintances and friends since then. What I have found 
in them is a world of great pain mixed with great joy, just 
like anyone else. 

In 1976 I worked for an artist as a painter and secretary. 
After listening to this man’s tears born of rejection and de- 
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pression about his homosexuality, I quickly came to the 
conclusion that if it could be, he would certainly like to be 
other than he was. For him, being gay was a curse. 

In 1980, as a requirement of a research methods class for 
my undergraduate anthropology degree, I chose to interview 
many women in the lesbian “community” at college. I 
found that the majority of women had always felt that some- 
thing was different about themselves and that they never felt 
that close physical, sexual contact was fulfilling until they 
had sex with women. Most of these women were from rural 
communities and had no idea that there were others who felt 
as they felt. Their lives had been lived with the torment of 
feeling alienated and afraid. Also, in 1980, one of my 
closest friends “came out” to me and I admit, I wasn’t sur- 
prised. He dated plenty of women in high school, but he 
also was always different. In the culture of high school, 
where sexuality is a big issue, the more effeminate male 
students and more masculine female students often were ha- 
rassed verbally and physically. Ironically, although my 
friend was teased, he told me that it wasn’t until he was in 
his early-twenties that he felt attracted to men only. His 
long relationship with a woman after high school did not fit 
who he was, but his homosexual relationships following 
that felt right. For many years, he lived “in the closet” until 
he moved into a metro area that allowed him the freedom to 
“come out”. 

In 1986, my brother told me that he was gay. This was 
shocking to me, but after talking with him and hearing 
about his own struggle to resist this transition in his life, I 
came to accept that his gayness was not something he could 
change. Relationships with women always had something 
missing. He loves his partner of nine years in a way that 
feels more complete and real. He also almost died of AIDS 
three years ago. 

From 1990-92 I facilitated support groups for people 
who had HIV/AIDS in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Many of 
the men in these groups were gay and all of their stories re- 
flected the same intense struggle that was born of “feeling 
something was different” that had been with them from 
childhood. The men who were Christian had gone through 
the additional struggle of their anger with God, for creating 
them as homosexuals. Many of the Christian men went 
through the deprogramming therapy that is offered by 
Christian groups like the Family Research Institute. Prayer, 
confession, repentance and more prayer and aversion therapy 
were of no avail. Traditional therapy also did not erase their 
homosexuality. Self-help, peer support groups run by local 
churches and clergy, however, did help those who did not 


" experience a change of sexuality. Most have concluded that 


God would not create in them a sexuality that would make 
them sinful for expressing themselves in a way that felt 
natural to them. 

My home church in Grand Rapids, Michigan has a 
growing number of gay and lesbian members. As a part of 
staff there, I was closely involved with many of the men 
and witnessed their gifts of the Spirit, their great faith, their 
willingness to witness to Christ and the joy and energy they 
put into becoming members of the congregation. Like the 
men in the HIV/AIDS support groups, many came from 
very conservative religious homes and, therefore, went 
through deprogramming. Some are still angry with God and 


most are involved in peer support groups. Several have 
been ordained as deacons and elders and our pastor has 
presided at a ceremony of commitment for one couple. 
From personal knowledge, I would say that this public cer- 
emony has helped these two people remain committed to 
one another even in the face of relational problems. Our 
church session stood behind one member who was in danger 
of losing his public school job once his homosexuality and 
same sex partnership were “outed” to the community (see 
Time magazine, April 29, 1996, pp. 68-9). As he faced 
persecution in the media and in his workplace, I had re-af- 
firmed for myself the belief that I had formed when trying to 
understand the first gay man that I had known - no one 
would choose such a life. 

The conclusion that I have come to is that people have 
no choice in the matter, they discover their homosexuality 
early or later, but they can do nothing to prevent the expres- 
sion of their true, God given nature. It is also true that 
some people I have known may have engaged in 
homosexual sex for a short period of time because of a ck- 
velopmental issue or they were angry, lonely, rebellious, cu- 
rious, anti-social, experimental or impulsive. If these acts 
coerced others into homosexual acts, then perhaps there is 
some repentance that needs to happen. None of the people I 
have ever met have felt they have been “recruited” into ho- 
mosexuality. 

As a Christian, looking to the Scriptures, I find that the 
issue of what to do about homosexuality is not cut and 
dried. Although Jesus has quite a bit to say about hetero- 
sexual behavior, especially under the context of marriage, 
divorce and adultery, he is absolutely silent on the issue of 
homosexuality. I still hear people quote the words of Paul 
in Romans Chapter 1 as the words of Jesus or God, but 
these are Paul’s words, nonetheless. I find Boswell’s chapter 
on the Scriptures in Christianity, Social Tolerance, and 
Homosexuality to be quite interesting, as well as others who 
have written on this issue. I certainly don’t deny the 
authority of Paul for myself personally, or the Church. But, 
the PCUSA has discerned some of Paul’s words to be other 
than what we confess, such as his words about women being 
silent in churches (1 Cor 14:33b-36). 

I have seen families destroyed by the news that one of 
their sons or daughters are gay. I have seen men die of 
AIDS which they have contracted as a result of promiscuous 
behavior - not necessarily.their homosexual behavior. I 
know women who have contracted AIDS (through all the 
cells lining their vaginas) from heterosexual sex. I have 
seen confused teenagers turn to drug and alcohol use to 
deaden the pain of their secret longings for those of the same 
SeX. 

I have also seen churches growing and strengthened be- 
cause of their inclusiveness. I have seen families healed and 
brought closer together because one of their members has 
AIDS (my own, for example). I know men and women who 
are living committed, monogamous partnerships with others 
of the same sex. Pastors I know, risk their jobs to provide 
pastoral care to their members who are gay and struggling. 
And, I declare, along with the PCUSA that, “Our unity in 
Christ enables and requires the Church to be open to all per- 
sons and to the varieties and talents and gifts of God’s 
people...providing for inclusiveness as a visible sign of the 
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new humanity.” (PCUSA Constitution). I believe that ho- 
mosexuality does not require extra redemption and that to 
say so puts us in danger of usurping the Judge of us all. 
For me, the homosexuality “issue” is indeed a moral issue. 
Not the usual one of homosexuality = sin, but the moral is- 
sue of the short-fall of the Church in providing equal pas- 
toral care, good role models, equal acceptance and equal op- 
portunity for all. 

I agree with Matthew Frawley that Christians need to 
enter into all aspects of the current culture including science. 
As an anthropology student, I learned from reading the so- 
ciobiologist E.O. Wilson that homosexuality is an adaptive 
advantage in that it provides extra care-giving, productive 
adults to take care of raising children and providing extra 
food or income. By studying ethnography I know that many 
cultures and races have homosexual members - some perse- 
cute them as we do, others do not. By studying history, I 
know that homosexuality is a part of the written record for 
thousands of years. In the case of homosexuality, I think 
that science will eventually give us more information. If 
science does indeed show that homosexuality is not a 
“lifestyle choice”, I hope that Matthew Frawley will stick to 
his contention that “science can legitimately be seen as a 
facet of general revelation”. My experience in life and in 
study shows me that the word “facet” is key, however. 
Whatever science explains for us, we must also be informed 
by our own experience so, in the meantime my faith com- 
pels me to try to love everyone equally by providing equally 
for each person and leaving the personal sexual habits of my 
friends out of any more debate. 

I also agree with Matthew that “As a duty to our society 
and to every homosexual we must promote that which will 
assist in nurturing spiritual as well as physical and mental 
health.” Obviously, he and I don’t agree on what that is. 
As a future preacher and pastor, I am still trying to find out 
where my authority comes from, I am still trying to find my 
voice. And I am learning that my job is not to change any- 
thing. My job is to witness to where the Spirit has entered 
my life and created change. I think that this is the only au- 
thority that I have—indeed, this is the only authority that 
any of us has. This very personal, non-scientific witness of 
mine is all I have to offer. I have seen homosexuals 
struggle for self-acceptance and the acceptance of their fami- 
lies, communities and churches. I have felt the love and 
support and friendship of many, many gay and lesbian peo- 
ple. To me love is love. This is God’s greatest gift and 
greatest commandment. Who am I to stand in judgment 
when love is the accused? 


Anne Weirich 
(M.Div. middler) 
Response by Matt Frawley 


Before I engage the various issues raised in response to 
my article, I first must recognize where I was shown to be 
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in error. One respondent notes that my article implies that 
“Christian thought is uniformly anti-homosexual” which is 
not the case. This, of course, is correct, and to avoid confu- 
sion I should have stated explicitly at the beginning of the 
paper that I was supporting one side of the debate within the 
Christian community. Another points out that I was wrong 
to say that because the vaginal wall is several layers thick 
semen can never penetrate into a woman’s blood stream. 
What I should have said is that due to the greater thickness 
of the vaginal wall, the probability of infection through this 
form of sex is much lower than through rectal sex. This ac- 
counts in part for why homosexuals are disproportionally in- 
fected with HIV even though both heterosexuals and homo- 
sexuals are susceptible to infection. 

There are other points in my article in which I did not 
clarify myself as much as I should have. Some of these 
oversights are pertinent to the arguments raised against my 
position, so I will bring those to light over the course of 
this response. For the sake of brevity I will not address 
every concern or critique but tackle the major forms of ar- 
gument against my article. In the course of this procedure, I 
will make specific references where needed. 


The First Logical Fallacy 


One of the dominant criticisms of my paper is that I 
rely almost solely upon the work of the Family Research 
Institute. It was suggested that this organization is known 
for its conservative agenda which must be weighed against 
the credibility of their findings. In order to have reliable in- 
formation we must look to sources that are as “neutral as 
possible.” Thus because the Family Research Institute 
comes to the debate with preconceived notions of homosex- 
uality, they cannot be trusted to provide accurate informa- 
tion. 

There are two fundamental problems with this argu- 
ment. First, it is a myth to believe that any researcher is 
completely dispassionate, especially in sex studies which 
deal with a fundamental aspect of people’s lives. To require 
a neutral source in this area of debate would preclude just 
about everyone as a reliable source. So the question is not 
whether people are neutral in their ethical convictions but 
whether they have the integrity to allow the data to speak for 
itself. To suggest, then, that the Family Research Institute 
cannot be trusted to engage the material in this manner is to 
imply that conservative Christians always “fudge” the data 
to conform to their religious convictions; they will do what- 
ever is necessary to bend the facts to their agenda. Can you 
feel comfortable making such a blanket statement? Do con- 
servative Christians not have the capacity to exercise 
honesty, consistency, and integrity? 

This leads to the second problem with this argument: it 
commits the informal fallacy called Argumentum ad 
Hominem, “argument directed to the person.” In other 
words, instead of engaging the research, the disputants attack 
the researcher or whoever states a claim about the research. 
An example of this type of argument would be if someone 
claimed that my assertion that it is raining is false because 
he or she knows that I like the rain. The problem with this 
form of argument is that my liking the rain is completely ir- _ 
relevant to whether or not it is raining. My assertion is not 
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proved false by my feelings for or against the rain. What is 
required is for that person to look for himself or herself to 
see if it is raining. Similarly, to believe that by classifying 
the Family Research Institute as an arch-conservative think 
tank, one can reject their claims as false is simply prepos- 
terous. 

But, you ask, did I not commit this same genetic fallacy 
when I argued that most of the research supporting greater 
acceptance of homosexuality had been “fudged”? Indeed I did 


Instead of addressing the possibility that 
the assertions by FRI are true, many seem 
content to discard evidence which may 
more accurately account for their 
suffering. If indeed the disproportionally 
high level of mental and physical duress 
homosexuals endure is directly related to 
their activity, how is this aversion to the 
facts an act of love? 


make this claim, but the critical difference is that I give ex- 
amples. This is why the letter that lists several newspaper 
quotes against Paul Cameron and the Family Research 
Institute is, at least on the surface, more substantive. If 
what the accounts provided are correct, I have basically shot 
myself in the foot. The respondent would have every reason 
ask how I could make a plea for objectivity and then “offer 
the scholarship of an expelled, censured, and discredited 
‘scholar’ as [my] primary data.” It is therefore critical for 
me to address this challenge directly. 

The first question to ask is whether all these negative 
accounts against Paul Cameron are not in fact simply more 
sophisticated forms of ad hominem arguments. If it is in- 
deed true that he has intentionally falsified or misinterpreted 
data then it is reasonable to question or outright reject his 
claims. The fact is, however, that these accusations have 
never been verified. Indeed he has been repeatedly accused of 
doing so but his accusers never provide credible examples. 

But was he not expelled from the APA [the American 
Psychological Association] in 1983? Actually, no. If you 
want to have some fun, do a search of “Paul Cameron” on 
the Internet, and you will find story after story about how 
Paul Cameron was expelled from the APA for all sorts of 
ethical lapses. Yet this simply is not true. On November 
7, 1982 Paul Cameron submitted his letter of resignation to 
the president of the APA. Why you ask? Well so did the 
president who accepted his resignation on November 29, 
1982. Was there some pending investigation he wanted to 
avoid? Hardly. The March 1983 edition of the APA 
Monitor published Cameron’s letter detailing his reasoning 
for resigning. Specifically he cites the increasing politiciza- 
tion of the organization which he felt compromised the in- 
tegrity of the association. The board of directors began an 
investigation of Dr. Cameron after he had tendered his letter 
and dropped him from membership on December 2, 1983. 
Now if you take a close look at the dates, there is definitely 
something amiss; in effect, the ethics committee expelled 
someone who did not even belong to the organization! So 


while many in the pro-homosexual camp continually lift up 
this supposed expulsion as grounds to reject FRI’s research, 
this really turns out to be another example of poor 
reasoning. 

Although I do not want to get into a shallow “he said- 
she said” type of argument, I feel it is incumbent upon me 
to give other examples of the unscrupulous attacks against 
FRI. For example, Cameron did propose quarantining and 
tattooing of AIDS patients, but this was done back in the 
early 1980s when there was little to no evidence to rule out 
the possibility that AIDS was contracted through casual con- 
tact. It was and is standard operating procedure for the CDC 
[Center for Disease Control] to quarantine infected carriers of 
a deadly and contagious disease when there is this 
possibility. The CDC was reluctant to do so with AIDS pa- 
tients back in the early 1980s because they were afraid of of- 
fending the members of the gay community who were the 
predominant carriers. The tattooing suggestion was not 
some Gestapo tactic to expose and ostracize gays but simply 
a way by which to help hospitals identify AIDS sufferers 
and take appropriate measures to prevent the spread of the 
virus. The claim that he suggested the extermination of 
male homosexuals is simply inflammatory and not true. 
So, once again, Dr. Cameron and FRI are ridiculed for 
claims which at the time were quite sensible. 

The only direct reference in this letter to FRI’s research 
is their study that showed a significant disparity between the 
median age of death between heterosexuals and homosexuals. 
This study is roundly discarded because, as the quote from 
The Denver Post states, “there is little connection between 
obituaries and the general health of the population.” What 
is not considered, however, is that the FRI study, which ap- 
peared in the peer-refereed journal Omega in 1994°, ac- 
counted for this very concern. To test whether the study 
group was representative, FRI ran two checks. First they 
compared obituaries from The Washington Post and 
Oregonian to the 1988 Census Bureau figures to see if it is 
possible for a newspaper to reflect accurately the death rates 
of the society. This comparison showed that the sample 
matched well against the census data. On the basis of that 
comparison, they checked to see if gay newspapers, or some 
of them at least, were inclusive enough to provide a good 
cross-section of the gay population. The importance of this 
test is shown by the fact that the obituary column of the 
New York Times is inappropriate as a cross section of the 
population because it is rather selective about whom they 
print. This is why FRI culled most of their obituaries from 
papers like The Washington Blade and The Bay Area 
Reporter which do provide a more accurate reflection of the 
general gay population. In addition to these two checks, the 
researchers at FRI reviewed the relevant literature involving 
gay health related studies to as far back as the 1800s and 
found very few older records of homosexuals. Thus, this 
study cannot be so carelessly discarded as some would like. 
Instead, this article, like all of FRI’s published works, re- 
flects the statistical sophistication which is demanded by 





5paul Cameron, William Playfair, and Stephen Wellum, 
“The Longevity of Homosexuals: Before and After the AIDS 
Epidemic,” Omega Journal of Death and Dying 29, no. 3 (1994): 
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these peer-refereed journals. 

This respondent concludes that scientific bodies like the 
APA are the standards by which to judge what qualifies as 
reliable and scientific research. While I generally do not dis- 
agree, the contention that the APA itself has lived up to this 
calling is highly questionable. The APA’s less-than objec- 
tive stance is clearly demonstrated in its amicus brief to the 
Supreme Court in the Romer v. Evans case I discussed at 
the beginning of my article. Together with the American 
Psychiatric Association, the National Association of Social 
Workers, and the Colorado Psychological Association, the 
APA asserted, among other claims, that homosexual parents 
are not more likely to influence the sexual orientation of 
their children; that homosexuality does not pose a signifi- 
cant mental or physical health risk; and that homosexual 
orientation is largely a product of biological factors. While 
many believe that these statements are true, the brief cited 
none of the studies which counter these claims. For exam- 
ple, a number of studies show that homosexuals dispropor- 
tionally suffer from alcohol and drug abuse and from psycho- 
logical problems such as loneliness, depression and suicidal 
tendencies.® Further, a number of studies conclude that ho- 
mosexuals suffer disproportionally from sexually transmitted 
diseases such as syphilis, hepatitis A and B, and gonorrhea 
as well as from rectal disorders. Why were these studies not 
cited? Is it possible that the APA is not being as “neutral” 
or as objective as they should be? 

In the beginning of this section I asserted that the prin- 
ciple of a disinterested, neutral observer is a myth; instead 
the test is not what one brings to the table, so to speak, but 
the integrity of allowing the data to speak for itself. Under 
this more plausible standard, the APA has routinely con- 
firmed the suspicions of many that it is not an authoritative 
voice in the homosexuality debate. FRI, on the other hand, 
has demonstrated the integrity requisite of true science. The 
cover story of September-October 1996 of FRI’s Family 
Research Report exemplified this, let us say, intellectual 
virtue. The contributing members of FRI are, like Paul 


On suicide and other related psychological conditions see: 
A. P. Bell and M.S. Weinberg Homosexualities: a Study of 
Diversity among Men and Women (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1978); N. Buhrich and C. Loke “Homosexuality, 
Suicide and Parasuicide in Australia” Journal of Homosexuality. 
1S (1988): 113-129; R. F. Kourany “Suicide among 
Homosexual Adolescents” Journal of Homosexuality 13 (1987): 
111-117; J. M. Saunders and S. M. Valente “Suicide Risk 
Among Gay Men and Lesbians: a Review” Death Studies. 11 
(1987): 1-23. On alcohol and drug abuse see: S. C. Anderson 
and D. C. Henderson “Working with Lesbian Alcoholics” Social 
Work. 31 (1985): 515-525; D. Mosbacher “Lesbian Alcohol 
and Substance Abuse” Psychiatric Annals 18 (1988): 47-50; 
M.T. Saghir, E. Robins, B. Walbran, and K. A. Gentry 
“Homosexuality: III. Psychiatric Disorders and Disability in the 
Male Homosexual” American Journal of Psychiatry. 126 
(1970): 1079-1086; M.T. Saghir, E. Robins, B. Walbran, and 
K. A. Gentry “Homosexuality: IV. Psychiatric Disorders and 
Disability in the Female Homosexual” American Journal of 
Psychiatry. 127 (1970): 147-154; W. F. Skinner “The 
Prevalence and Demographic Predictors of Illicit and Lict Drug 
Use among Lesbians and Gay Men,” American Journal of Public 
Health. 84 (1994): 1307-1310. 
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Cameron, avowed pro-lifers.’? Yet they had the integrity to 
report the recent British study which showed that women 
who have an abortion are no more likely to suffer mental 
distress than women who carry unwanted fetuses to term.® 
While the good news for pro-lifers is that the study shows 
that having an unwanted baby does not create excessive men- 
tal duress, it does imply that “mental health impacts on 
women who choose to have an abortion are not a significant 
factor in the debate.”? This study is thus a huge blow to the 
pro-life effort which has repeatedly used the guilt-complex 
argument in such battles as the debate over the FDA’s ap- 
proval of RU-486, the so-called “morning after pill.” 

If FRI was simply focused on pushing its own conser- 
vative agenda, if it was selective in its use of data, why in 
the world would they report this study on the cover page of 
its magazine? Could it be instead that they are so consistent 
in their integrative efforts that they are willing to report 
studies pertinent to “family issues” regardless of their sup- 
port for or against their religious convictions? 

While FRI is committed to their conservative agenda, 
they are devoted as well to their cause to show the correla- 
tions between general and special revelation. To report only 
the research which supports their positions and not account 
for those respected studies which counter their ethical claims 
would obviously discredit their whole endeavor. It is thus 
incumbent upon them to engage all the research that impacts 
their focus of concern. Their willingness to report this 
study on abortion despite its repercussions reflects that am- 
bition. 

In the light of this comparison, it should be evident that 
it is simply false to call Paul Cameron and the other con- 
tributing members of FRI “discredited.” To be sure they are 
disliked, but they have never sacrificed the integrity of their 
work to demonize homosexuals or bolster their conservative 
agenda. Furthermore, I do not see how these ad hominem 
arguments do any service to homosexuals themselves. 
Instead of addressing the possibility that the assertions by 
FRI are true, many seem content to discard evidence which 
may more accurately account for their suffering. If indeed 
the disproportionally high level of mental and physical 
duress homosexuals endure is directly related to their activ- 
ity, how is this aversion to the facts an act of love? 


The Second Logical Fallacy 


The previous section addressed the quite common fallacy 
by some of the respondents of attacking the researcher in- 
stead of the research. This form of logical fallacy is infor- 
mal in that the argument’s premise(s) is simply irrelevant to 
establishing the truth or falsity of the proposition in ques- 
tion. To reiterate the example I gave earlier, if I say that it 





7In his letter to the editor of the APA monitor in 1983, 
Cameron cited the APA pro-choice stance as one of the reasons 
he decided to leave the organization. 
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“Termination of Pregnancy and Psychiatric Morbidity,” British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1671(1995): 243-248. 

9“Women’s Reactions to Unplanned Pregnancies and 


Abortion,” Family Research Report (September-October, 
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is raining and someone replies that that is false because I en- 
joy the rain, this retort neither proves nor disproves that it is 
raining. The person’s reason for why my assertion is false 
is logically irrelevant to establishing it as false. The second 
fallacy common to those who responded to my article is 
formal in that it does bear some resemblance to a valid form 
of argument or inference. In preparation to analyze this fal- 
lacy, I will first address the concern that I implied that our 
adherence or disobedience to God necessarily entails some 
mental or physical manifestation detectable to scientific ex- 
amination. If this were the case, the abortion study that I 
cited above proves my whole thesis false. To see this let us 
say that A = “God does not endorse a specific lifestyle alter- 
native,’ B = “Francis chooses to take on this specific 
lifestyle alternative,” and C = “Francis suffers some evident 
mental and/or physical ailment.” Now if I claimed that dis- 
obeying God’s will necessarily entails some detectable men- 
tal and/or physical effect, that proposition could be expressed 
as if A and B, then C. Given this conditional proposi- 
tion, in every case A and B is true, through modus ponens 
(ponere in Latin means “to affirm’) C is entailed; Francis 
experiences some displeasurable mental or physical effect. 
In plain English this means that in every case where we 
disobey God there must be some detectable side-effect. Now 
by what is called modus tollens (tollere is Latin for “to 
deny”), if it is the case that there are no mental or physical 
consequences to this lifestyle alternative (not C, or ~C) 
then A and B must be false. Assuming that B is true, 
Francis chooses this lifestyle alternative, A must be false. 
In other words, unless there is some physical or mental dis- 
tress associated with some lifestyle choice, it cannot be an 
act against God’s will. From the abortion study we can 
conclude that abortion is not against God’s will. 

However, a distinction that must be made, which I re- 
grettably did not make explicit in the article, is that my ar- 
gument expressed an inductive, not a deductive method. I 
did not say that there must be detectable correlations between 
God’s intention for our lives and the natural effects of our 
behavior; rather we should expect, or we should not be sur- 
prised to find, such correlations. The evidence so far sug- 
gests such a correlation in the homosexual lifestyle but not 
for women who have had abortions. 

Regardless of this clarification, many of the respondents 
committed the formal fallacy called “affirming the conse- 
quent.” As I stated before, modus ponens allows us to say 
that if we have the conditional proposition (If A, then B) 
together with the antecedent proposition (A), we can prop- 
erly infer the consequent proposition (B). To make this ob- 


“vious, let us assume that A = “I have lipo-suction” and B = 


“Tam thinner.” The conditional proposition would then be 
that if I have lipo-suction, then I am thinner (A — B). 
Now if it is true that I have lipo-suction, then from the con- 
ditional proposition, I can make the valid inference that it is 
true that I am thinner. The formal fallacy of affirming the 
consequent would be to say that because I am thinner I must 
have had lipo-suction. The error of this type of reasoning is 
obvious because it discounts the possibility that I am now 
thinner because I may have given up Ben & Jerry’s Mint 
Oreo Cookie ice cream, went on a more rigorous diet or ex- 
ercised more. 

Thus it is invalid to infer that “the logic behind [my use 


of general revelation] would allow for looking at the situa- 
tion from the opposite view.” One cannot infer that if, for 
example, African Americans and other minorities show 
higher rates of suicide, lower average age of death, and 
poorer health that this would legitimate the belief that they 
have sinned against God or that we should restrict their civil 
rights. It is indeed true that “Human history is full of this 
kind of pariah making, especially before humanity under- 
stood how leprosy, bubonic plague and other diseases were 
passed along.” Yet it is simply false to assume that my un- 
derstanding of the correlation between general and special 
revelation supports such activity. 


What Is Not Permissible? 


In the remainder of this response, I want to tackle some 
theological and biblical considerations. First, it must be ac- 
knowledged that my article was long on data and short on 
theology. Nevertheless, I was baffled to see that one could 
argue that my position necessarily entailed legalism. To 
make such a claim appears to me to be more an act of ex- 
tracting what one wanted to see in my position rather than 
engaging what was actually there. True, I worked mostly 
with legal issues which may have given the impression of 
legalism, but any theological consideration of public policy 


I did not say that there must be detectable 
correlations between God’s intention for 
our lives and the natural effects of our 
behavior; rather we should expect, or we 
should not be surprised, to find such 
correlations. 


issues must consider such matters. Our government is in 
the business of making, remaking, striking down, reformu- 
lating, and enforcing laws. Any article addressing the issue 
of the place of homosexuals in our society must engage 
those laws which are directly relevant. Thus my argument 
does not necessarily entail a legalistic position. Actually 
my article was an attempt to bring a non-legalistic stand- 
point to the debate. This was implied throughout the whole 
article and stated at the end. By translating our convictions 
about homosexuality into a health issue, we express true 
love for our fellow citizens by preventing homosexuals from 
engaging in activity which is hazardous to their health and 
protecting youth from falling into such a lifestyle. I must 
admit, though, that this perspective was not stated in the ar- 
ticle as prominently as it should have been. So it is not 
surprising to see how the respondents misconstrued my per- 
spective. They assumed that by maintaining that homo- 
sexual activity is a sin, is against God’s will, I must be 
judgmental, vicious, exclusive and fall victim to a host of 
other negative attributes. 

To address this reaction, I will endeavor to show that 
the position for which I argued actually reflects the “higher” 
or third form of love that Jesus demonstrated. To me the re- 
spondents operate with an improper either/or distinction. 
On the one side, one expresses absolutely no love by legal- 
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istically viewing homosexuality as sinful and thereby con- 
demning the homosexual. Or, on the other side, one shows 
true love to this ostracized community by accepting them 
unconditionally and endorsing their sexual activity. This ac- 
ceptance of their activity is tempered by their advocacy of 
monogamous, consensual, loving relationships over and 
against promiscuity. Because in their mind I did not show 
this latter or second form of love—the first not being an ex- 
pression of love at all—they classify me as legalistic and 
unloving. 

My respondents claim that to love as Jesus commanded 
us and demonstrated through His own example, we must ac- 
cept homosexuals as they are and support their form of 
sexual expression. Yet I wonder if this really is the way 
Jesus loved. The first approach is obviously not an expres- 
sion of love, but the second appears lacking as well. I argue 
that Jesus shows us a third, often neglected, form of love 
which actually holds both sides of the either/or distinction 
together. He did reach out to us sinners and accept us, but 
He did not condone our activity. No matter what their soci- 
etal or religious status, Jesus reached out to the down-trod- 
den, but He told them to go and sin no more. The most 
graphic example of this is in John 8 where Jesus saves the 
woman who was going to be stoned for committing adul- 
tery. After the crowd had dispersed, Jesus asks, “Woman, 
where are they? Has no one condemned you?” After she ac- 
knowledges that no one had, Jesus replies, “Neither do I 
condemn you; go, and do not sin again” (John 8:10-11, 
RSV, emphasis added). Thus somehow it must be possible 
to maintain certain activities as sinful and yet still reach out 
to those who do such things. This, I argue, is Jesus’ third 
and highest form of love. 

To draw out the necessity and the radical nature of this 
form of love, I want to work through the various theological 
presuppositions and hermeneutical principles of my respon- 
dents to demonstrate the inherent limitations of their posi- 
tion. This is done by showing that their ethical claims are 
self-referentially incoherent and that their presuppositions 
make certain sexual practices permissible which my respon- 
dents would want to disclaim. 

One of the most recurrent principles my respondents as- 
sert as necessary for a true understanding of the biblical wit- 
ness is that we cannot look at specific verses but must take 
a general view of the Bible. This general view shows that 
we must not be judgmental towards those who are different, 
but like Jesus we must reach out in love to the marginalized 
and oppressed as Jesus did. This move away from the par- 
ticular to the general is justified, my respondents claim, in 
several ways. It is rightly noted that there are only a handful 
of references in the Bible to same-sex sexual activity. In 
this sense, as Victor Furnish points out, it is true that ho- 
mosexuality, compared to economic issues, is not a pressing 
concern.!° Furthermore, the Old Testament references 
(Leviticus 18:22, 20:13 and even Genesis 19:1-29) reflect 
the moral and ceremonial code which we no longer uphold 
en toto. It would be inconsistent to uphold injunctions 
against homosexuality and not others which the Christian 


claimed that Jesus was silent on the homosexuality issue. 
Although he talked extensively about the abusive behaviors 
of heterosexual sex, he had nothing to say, or none recorded 
in the Gospels, about homosexual sex. Lastly, it is claimed 
that Jesus showed a non-judgmental attitude which must 
override specific references. Thus, it is argued, we must 
make a move away from a handful of particular references 
that disclaim homosexuality and move to a more general 
perspective which would allow us to view homosexuality as 
a positive, God-endorsed, lifestyle alternative. 

Now the problem with this move is that none of these 
reasons prove convincing. First, while it is true that there 
are only a few references, each one condemns the act. 
Second, while it is indeed true that the New Testament 
writers suspended much of the Levitical laws, they did in 
fact take over most of the proscriptions regarding sexual 
practices. Third, it is simply poor reasoning to believe that 
since Jesus said nothing about homosexual sex, He some- 
how endorsed the practice. To claim such a thing is to be- 
lieve in general that if Jesus does not reference an activity 
specifically, it is perfectly fine to engage in that practice. If 
that is the case then we should allow rape, bestiality, and 
pedophilia because we have no record of Jesus discussing 
these sexual practices. To me it seems more logical to ask 
what forms of sexual expression Jesus did endorse. Here it 
is obvious that he upheld heterosexual marriage (Mark 10:2- 
9, for example) and all his references against other sexual 


It is simply poor reasoning to believe that 
since Jesus said nothing about homo- 
sexual sex, He somehow endorsed _ the 
practice. To claim such a thing is to be- 
lieve in general that if Jesus does not ref- 
erence an activity specifically, it is per- 
fectly fine to engage in that practice. 


practices like adultery are meant to protect the sanctity of 
heterosexual marriage. And lastly, is it really true that Jesus 
was not judgmental? Obviously he was so to the Pharisees 
for they were ones who did condemn others and did not re- 
alize their own sinful state. Yet how did he treat the adul- 
teress? In reaching out to her did he feel it necessary to ac- 
cept her lifestyle? If so, why then did he tell her “to sin no 
more”? It seems obvious to me that there is something fun- 
damental to Jesus’ approach to these outcasts that is missed 
in my respondents’ interpretation. It is this form of “love”, 
the third or highest, which I will return to at the end of this 
paper. 

Furthermore, the second form of love which my respon- 
dents espouse makes their ethical claims self-referentially in- 
coherent. They tell me not to judge, but is not this a judg- 
ment upon me? What about the rapist, the pedophile, those 
who dump toxic waste in our rivers and lakes; have we no | 
voice against them? What gives us the justification for | 


making ethical claims against women’s oppression or eco- | 
nomic inequality? Obviously my respondents want to make © 
some judgments; they might even want to look to specific 
references in the Bible to argue against these other activities. 


church has in the main not incorporated. In addition, it is 
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But would not that be a violation of their fundamental 
hermeneutical principle, that we must take a general view of 
the Bible? And, to address the other primary presupposition, 
did Jesus say anything specifically against pedophilia, rape, 
or industrial pollution? 

Maybe this is where personal experience—my respon- 
dents’ second authoritative source—comes to the rescue. 
Rather than getting bogged down in the theoretical aspects, I 
want instead to list the criteria the personal experience of my 
respondents appeared to uphold in evaluating homosexual 
relationships. What seemed pertinent to the relationship 
was that it was monogamous, faithful, committed and 
loving. Further it was suggested that interacting with ho- 
mosexuals had “blessed and enriched” the life of one respon- 
dent, that they enjoyed the gifts of the Spirit and that homo- 
sexuals themselves showed “willingness to witness to 
Christ” and can put “joy and energy...into becoming mem- 
bers of [a] congregation.” Another crucial revelation of per- 
sonal experience is that homosexuality is not a choice, that 
somehow God has created homosexuals as homosexuals. 
From this it is asked how it could be sinful if God has cre- 
ated them this way. No one would choose this orientation, 
so how could God want them to suffer such a life? 

These two forms of authority supposedly complement 
and inform each other. To evaluate the adequacy of these au- 


...is it really true that Jesus was not 
judgmental? Obviously he was so to the 
Pharisees for they were ones who did 
condemn others and did not realize their 
own sinful state. Yet how did he treat the 
adulteress? In reaching out to her did he 
feel it necessary to accept her lifestyle? 


thorities, I simply want to consider if the two as they have 
expressed them are compatible with one another and, in addi- 
tion, to ask if the two together exclude every form of sexual 
behavior my respondents would want. From the first au- 
thority we are called to be people who do not judge, who 
simply show God’s love to the world. Yet if this is so, 
why does personal experience have to maintain certain crite- 
ria to evaluate a person’s sexual expression? Why must we 
hold to monogamy or consensual relationships of any sort? 
It would seem that our call to a non-judgmental attitude 
would override any revulsion we might have against the 
- Fapist, the spouse beater, and the pedophile. In the end, per- 
sonal experience would have no voice against such activi- 
ties. 

Even if we grant the legitimacy of personal experience 
to differentiate certain life-style alternatives, their under- 
standing of these two does not preclude every form of sexual 
behavior my respondents would classify as deviant or de- 
structive. They maintain that if a person is in a consensual, 
loving relationship that person and that relationship should 
be praised. In addition, homosexuals, even if they are sex- 
ually active, can show vitality, energy, and the fruits of the 
Spirit within the church such that they should be welcomed 
and their sexual practices condoned (as long as it conforms 


to the first standard). While I doubt that many would argue 
against the desire to encourage monogamous consensual re- 
lationships, these criteria in themselves do not exclude in- 
cest. First you tell me that the Bible generally tells me not 
to judge. Here I can perform the same hermeneutical gym- 
nastics used to legitimate homosexuality: there are not that 
many references to incest; it is a minor concern in the Bible; 
and Jesus had nothing to say about this practice. So far so 
good. Next, personal experience allows me to differentiate 
from various sexual practices, but do these criteria exclude 
incest? No. The relationship could be monogamous, con- 
sensual, loving. The two could be active, vibrant, energetic, 
joyful members of a congregation as well. Yet instead of 
just being brother and sister in the church community, they 
would be biological siblings as well. 

Is it not now tempting to go back to specific references 
in the Bible which denounce incest? Maybe it would be eas- 
ier to appeal to our personal feelings that this practice is un- 
natural even though we are called to be non-judgmental. In 
any case, my respondents have to violate one of their own 
principles to exclude this practice. Thus they must “bite the 
bullet” and endorse the practice or reconsider their under- 
standing of the Bible and/or the authority of personal expe- 
rience. 

In the end, I fail to see this interpretation of Scripture 
along with the authority of personal experience as adequate, 
consistent, or honest. To the contrary, I believe that many, 
like John Boswell in Christianity, Social Tolerance, and 
Homosexuality, are willing to do whatever it takes to distort 
Scripture’s clear prohibition against homosexual activity.!! 
This may seem innocent enough at first but proves to be a 
slippery slope to other sexual practices which my respon- 
dents, given their criteria, must accept as valid, God- en- 
dorsed lifestyle alternatives. Moreover, the general method 
for arguing for the Church’s acceptance of homosexuality 
proves inconsistent and therefore incoherent. 


If Determined, So What? 


The only defense I see left open is the one that at first 
appears the strongest: God made homosexuals that way. 
The argument goes that personal interaction among homo- 
sexuals has impressed the notion that indeed it is discovered 
and not chosen. To validate this assertion they reason that 
the homosexual life is a life of torment and frustration so 
who would choose such a life? Often homosexuals are an- 
gry with God for creating them this way and have thus con- 
cluded that, as one respondent puts it, “God would not create 
in them a sexuality that would make them sinful for ex- 
pressing themselves in a way that felt natural to them.” 
Later, this respondent goes on to state, “The conclusion that 
I have come to is that people have no choice in the matter, 
they discover their homosexuality early or later, but they can 
do nothing to prevent the expression of their true, God-given 





11} recommend Richard B. Hayes article, “Relations 
Natural and Unnatural: a Response to John Boswell’s Exegesis 
of Romans 1,” in Journal of Religious Ethics (Spring 1986): 
184-215, to show the less than responsible exegesis and form 
of argument Boswell employs to make his claim that the Bible 
does not disallow homosexuality. 
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nature.” 

To answer this objection, a distinction, which I admit- 
tedly did not make explicit in my article, must be made so 
now. There is a decisive and fundamental difference between 
orientation and activity because it is one thing to say that 
our Orientation is determined and another to suggest that our 
activity is determined. Many, like this respondent, seem to 
imply the latter for it is assumed that having a certain orien- 
tation necessarily leads to sexual expression. Specifically, 
God has made certain people with homosexual longings 
such that they must express themselves through homosexual 
activity. This is clear when the respondent writes that “they 
can do nothing to prevent the expression of their true, God 
given nature.” I can only ask if this respondent, and so 
many others who believe this, really want to maintain this 
stance. Are you implying that homosexuals can show no 
restraint, that they must satisfy “their secret longings for 
those of the same sex”? Are you suggesting that they can- 
not choose not to have sex? This seems so demeaning to 
homosexuals that I cannot believe so many espouse it. 

In general this assumption entails that we all must sa- 
tiate our sexual desires no matter the orientation. Yet most 
of us are not orientated towards monogamy; we all struggle 
with lust. Does this presupposition demand that we all be 
true to our nature and satisfy these longings? Your en- 
dorsement of monogamy implies that homosexuals have 
some measure of restraint, but what about having sex at all? 
I have many friends who have remained celibate because they 
believe that sex outside of marriage is against God’s will. 
Do homosexuals not have the same capacity of restraint as 
these single heterosexuals? 

Or is it that you believe that sexual expression is 
somehow necessary for personal fulfillment? If this is the 
case, do these heterosexuals lead incomplete lives? Did I 
lack something in my being by remaining a virgin until I 
was married? What about the pedophile or those inclined 
towards rape or spousal abuse? If they do not satisfy these 
longings are they unfilled? Or is it that maybe sexual ac- 
tivity is not as deep a’need as our society believes? Maybe 
there is something more fundamental to our being, like our 
relation to God or lack thereof which determines whether we 
experience either true and lasting fulfillment or anxiety and 
despair? 

While this distinction between orientation and activity 
decisively mitigates the emotional force of my respondents’ 
argument, there is still the belief that if God has created ho- 
mosexuals as homosexuals, we must accept their activity. I 
admit, again, that I did not make this distinction in my ar- 
ticle, but I did argue that scientific research at this time sup- 
ports the contention that sexual orientation is socially influ- 
enced. I used this evidence primarily against those who 
want to teach homosexuality in the classroom. This was 
done to show that our sex-ed programs could in fact influ- 
ence a number of children’s sexual orientation towards ho- 
mosexuality. In our increasingly permissive society, this 
could lead them to adopt the gay lifestyle, in which they 
may likely experience excessive emotional and physical 
trauma and even an early death. 

Yet for the sake of argument, what if, hypothetically, 
orientation is biologically determined? What is gained? 
Very little. First, this does not mean that one must engage 
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in that lifestyle; it is still a “lifestyle choice”. As I men- 
tioned earlier, in my fallen state I do not naturally tend 
toward monogamy; I still struggle with lust; should I be 
true to my “God-given nature” and become promiscuous? 
What about pedophiles? This orientation may be 
biologically determined; should we allow them to engage in 
that activity? What these respondents seem to have 
forgotten is that we live in a fallen world, a world which 
God has chosen to maintain despite our rebellious desires. 
Even if God has indeed created us with certain inclinations, 
and even if we are biologically determined to have certain 
sexual attractions, it does not follow that God endorses these 
longings or the activities congruent with these longings. 


The Highest Form of Love 


The respondents all argue that my position is legalistic 
and therefore unloving. Although they failed to tell me ex- 
actly what love is, I can assume that it means total accep- 
tance of homosexuals. While I believe that I have already 
provided an argument to show the inconsistency and undue 
latitude of this form of love, I want to address the notion of 
justification which was contrasted with my article. One re- 
spondent argued that an appreciation for Calvin’s under- 
standing of justification should lead us not to condemn or 
judge homosexuals but love and accept them. Furthermore, 
it was suggested that “the presupposition behind [my] article 
seems to be that the whole purpose of the biblical message 
is to teach legal obligations.” 

Now my question to this respondent is whether this in- 
terpretation of Calvin’s use of justification is as compre- 
hensive as Calvin intended. Specifically, I was surprised 
that this respondent made no reference to sanctification, 
which for Calvin is intricately linked to justification. It is 
absolutely right to argue that justification implies that we 
should not require works of righteousness to enter into the 
community of faith as justifying actions, because justifica- 
tion itself is a work of God through the Holy Spirit. We do 
nothing to attain our salvation; it is solely the work of God. 
Consequently we should not prevent homosexuals from en- 
tering the community or insist that they cannot be 
Christians. I am in complete agreement so far, and it is 
truly a tragedy that so many have maintained an attitude to- 
wards the homosexual community that differs from this one. 
Yet we must remember that Calvin went to great pains to 
show that justification is necessarily bound up with sanctifi- 
cation. In response to the Council of Trent and others like 
Osiander, Calvin wanted to show that justification was not a 
“legal fiction.” This could be why his discussion of sancti- 
fication actually precedes justification in book III of the 
Institutes. 

In addition, not to address the necessary connection be- 
tween these two principles leaves open up the possibility of 
antinomianism. The respondent is quick to mention that we 
are saved by God’s mercy, but does this release us from all 
moral obligations? Admittedly, the Reformed community 
has at times overemphasized sanctification over justification 
which has led to the self-righteousness and legalism which 
the respondents rightly denounce.'? Yet it is equally dan- 
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gerous to emphasize justification to the exclusion of sancti- 
fication.!3 For, as Calvin notes, each of us “is justified by 
faith alone, and simple pardon; nevertheless actual holiness 
of life...is not separated from free imputation of righteous- 
ness.”!4 

In his discussion of sanctification, Calvin argues that 
we must know that we belong to God in order to appropriate 
the need for repentance. Calvin writes, “[A] man cannot ap- 
ply himself seriously to repentance without knowing him- 
self to belong to God. But no one is truly persuaded that he 
belongs to God unless he has first recognized God’s 
grace.”!5 Calvin then goes on to castigate the Anabaptists 
because, as my respondent points out, they have forgotten 
the primacy of justification. In this sense, the church is 
rightly admonished for not emphasizing to the homosexual 
community that salvation in Christ is dependent upon our 
sinful state. 

Yet it is wrong as well not to encourage this life of re- 
pentance and submission to the Lord. After criticizing the 
Anabaptists Calvin goes on to talk about sanctification as 
the process whereby a person “dies to himself that he may 
begin to live to God.”!®© Calvin develops this process in 
terms of mortification and vivification. Although the initial 
work of the Holy Spirit within us is to implant faith such 
that we are justified, the Spirit now continually toils to have 
us die to ourselves (mortification) so that we may know the 
fullness of Spirit’s presence within us (vivification). To de- 
velop this relationship with the Lord we must continually 
work to root out that which is natural to us, our rebellious 
inclinations against God. Thus as we give more and more 
control of our lives over to God, we will come to know and 
experience more and more of the richness and fullness of His 
presence within us. If this is the true understanding God’s 
grace, if this is what we Christians should be about, not to 
emphasize sanctification could not be the highest form of 
love. We would be working against the Holy Spirit by not 
helping homosexuals and all heterosexuals live a life of obe- 
dience to the Lord. We would be leading fellow Christians 
away from true and lasting fulfillment in God. 

Here we actually see the danger of the either/or distinc- 
tion which I mentioned earlier. If sanctification is over-em- 
phasized, a community, like the Anabaptists of the 16th 
century or many current fundamentalist groups, can easily 
fall prey to works-righteousness. Consequently, they may 
distort the good news of Jesus Christ by excluding homo- 
sexuals from worshipping in their community. In this 
sense, the second form of love is a higher form of love be- 
Cause it attempts to reach out to people unconditionally. 
This form of love expresses more of God’s work of justifica- 
tion. Yet this interpretation of Jesus’ love does not incorpo- 
rate a necessary understanding of the critical link between 
justification and sanctification. Consequently, their empha- 
Sis upon justification excludes a proper appropriation of 
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sanctification. This can be seen in part by my respondents 
desire to have nothing to do with the law. 

Calvin indeed argues in chapter seven of book two of 
the Institutes that the law and our efforts to conform to the 
law “lead to condemnation, and never to perfection or purifi- 
cation.” Yet later in the same chapter Calvin writes that be- 
lievers still have need for the law for two reasons. It is how 
we come to know “more thoroughly” the Lord’s will and 
secondly how we are “aroused to obedience”.!7_ This, ac- 
cording to Calvin, is the third use of the law and as such 
still plays an integral role in the lives of those who have 
been justified.!8 Calvin writes, “For the law is not now 
acting toward us as a rigorous enforcement officer who is 
not satisfied unless the requirements are met. But in this 
perfection to which it exhorts us, the law points out the 
goal toward which throughout life we are to strive.”!9 The 
law has indeed been “abrogated” in that it no longer con- 
demns us. In this respect the respondents are correct, but it 
is still integral to the process of sanctification. It is that 
which awakes us to our imperfection and urges us on to 
obedience. It is true that we have not taken on the whole of 
the law, and Calvin himself was aware of this.2° Yet this 
does not mean that the law is completely dismissed. 

Therefore, while I agree with my respondents in con- 
demning those who want to exclude homosexuals from the 
church, I cannot maintain their position that sexual fulfill- 
ment is somehow consistent with the Spirit’s work of sanc- 
tification in our lives. In general, to uphold this belief is to 
comer off one aspect of our lives as independent from that 
which we must submit to the Lord. Here is one area where 
we do not have to die to our natural longings, where we can 
go ahead and do what we like. Or at most, we are called to 
conform to loving, consensual, and monogamous sexual re- 
lationships. Yet, as I read the Bible, God is not pleased if 
we have quality sexual relationships; He wants complete 
control over our relationships and sexual desires. Sex is not 
a right but a gift which God has sanctioned for heterosexual 
marriage. Even within marriage, we cannot assume any 
kind of “rights” attitude of independence. Even those who 
are married must continually seek to submit themselves to 
the Lord in this area of their lives. Not to submit all of our 
desires to the Lord whether we are married or not is to risk 
restricting further development in our relationship with God. 
We must die to ourselves so that God may live in us. It is 
in our submission that God draws us closer to Himself, so 
that to endorse homosexual activity is to let loose the neces- 
sary connection between justification and sanctification. 

To draw out this point more clearly, I want to examine 
briefly Romans 1 and 2 which two of the respondents ref- 
erence in support of their position. The first thing to notice 
is that they are right to suggest that the focus of this section 





17 Institutes 1.7.12. 

18The first use of the law is that “while it shows God’s 
righteousness, that is the righteousness alone acceptable to 
God, it warns, informs, convicts, and lastly condemns, every 
man of his own unrighteousness” (Institutes II.7.6). The second 
use of the law is that it restrains unbelievers and those who have 
no respect for the law by its “dire threats” (Institutes I1.7.10). 
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of the letter is not homosexuality. Instead, one of Paul’s in- 
tents is to bait his readers. In a sense he lists a host of sins 
in order to get the reader to take an attitude of judgment and 
then brings down that hammer when he writes, “You, there- 
fore, have no excuse, you who pass judgment on someone 
else, for at whatever point you judge the other, you are con- 
demning yourself, because you who pass judgment do the 
same things” (Romans 2:1). In this manner, my respon- 
dents are again absolutely right to show that those who do 
such things, who exclude homosexuals from the church, are 
sinning against the Lord. We are all in need of God’s mercy 
and should not exclude others from the fellowship. But does 
this mean that homosexuality is somehow permissible? To 
make that move is simply implausible. In Romans 1 Paul 
refers to homosexuality as an obvious example of the out- 
working of our rebellion against God. Homosexuality in it- 
self is not what incurred God’s wrath; rather it was our 
willingness to live apart from or not to submit to God. In 
His wrath, Paul writes, “God gave them over in the sinful 
desires of their hearts to sexual impurity for the degrading of 
their bodies with one another.” One example of this is that 
both men and women exchanged natural relations with the 
opposite sex and began to have same-sex relations. It is il- 
lustrative of our state of rebellion against God.?! It is true 
that Paul mentions lust in this context, but no matter the 
hermeneutical gymnastics Boswell and others employ to 
show the contrary, Paul still condemns the act in itself. 
Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13 and 1 Corinthians 6:9 likewise 
prohibit the act no matter what may be the motivations in- 
volved. In this sense, Romans | includes homosexual activ- 
ity as one among many signs which reflect how humanity 
has rebelled against its Creator. As Richard Hayes writes, 
“The fact is that Paul treats all homosexual activity as prima 
facie evidence of humanity’s tragic confusion and alienation 
from God the creator.”*? Whether homosexuality is biologi- 
cally determined is once again not a factor; this is simply 
another sign which shows how humanity and all of creation 
has fallen. God originally created us so that heterosexual 
marriage was the ideal. It is a perversion or a reflection of 
our fallenness that we now have longings which detract from 
marriage. 

The promise of Scripture is that the struggles of temp- 
tation will one day be over. It is in that day we will know 
lasting peace when we receive “adoption as sons [and daugh- 
ters]” and the “redemption of our bodies” (Romans 8:23). 
But now we must toil against the sinful inclinations of our 
bodies; we must continually seek to submit ourselves in 
obedience to the Lord. It is in this process of sanctification 
that our relationship with the Lord that was initiated by God 
in the act of justifying us grows in vibrancy. Critical for 
this process is our complete and utter submission to the 
Lord. Thus it is incumbent upon us as Christians to reach 
out to homosexuals so that they know that the good news of 
God’s grace is for them. But we cannot do so in a way that 
Suggests to them that sexual expression can be to their 





2 lRichard Hayes, “Relations Natural and Unnatural: A 
Response to John Boswell’s Exegesis of Romans 1,” Journal of 
Religious Ethics (Spring 1986): 191. 


22Richard Hayes, “Awaiting the Redemption of Our 
Bodies,” Sojourners (July, 1991): 19. 
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liking. We have no right to sexual activity even if it is 
monogamous, loving, consensual, and non-domineering. 
God wills that there be sexual relations between a man and a 
woman within marriage. Outside of that, sexual activity is 
an act of rebellion against God. The homosexual like all 
heterosexuals who are single must seek to love God through 
abstinence. As Richard Hayes writes, “The Bible undercuts 
our cultural obsession with sexual fulfillment. Despite the 
smooth illusions perpetrated by American mass culture, 
sexual gratification is not a sacred right, and celibacy is not 
a fate worse than death. Scripture, along with many subse- 
quent generations of faithful Christians, bears witness that 
lives of freedom, joy, and service are possible without 
sexual relations.”?3 I hesitate to make such a claim because 
of the struggle that homosexuals must endure, but I make it 
nonetheless because to give in to our sexual longings or 
suggest that others do so apart from God’s will is to lead 
myself and others away from God. Jesus’ words are a 
haunting reminder not to do this. Jesus warned His disci- 
ples, “[I]f anyone causes one of these little ones who believe 
in me to sin, it would be better for him to be thrown into 
the sea with a large millstone tied around his neck” (Mark 
9:42). 

Is it love, then, to lead homosexual Christians away 
from obedience to God because we cannot bear to see them 
struggle against their passions? Disobedience keeps us away 
from God; it restricts that relationship with God which is 
the fundamental aspect of our being. The church is thus not 
a place to be coddled and indulged; rather it is a place where 
we come to know the true love of God that wants so desper- . 
ately to know us and make us holy that the Father was 
willing to send His one and only Son to die on the cross. 
The church, as Calvin would have it, is a place of disciple- 
ship, sanctification, and transformation. 

Love, then, is not just making homosexuals feel ac- 
cepted; it is much deeper than that. It is to see that sexual 
fulfillment will not bring them true and lasting fulfillment 
and that only a submissive relationship with God can do so. 
Only in that relationship is there true vivification, true life 
in the Spirit. So we must not look at the homosexual as 
ultimately a homosexual but rather as one who was created 
to be in relationship with God. We are called to facilitate 
this relationship through true love. This means that we 
cannot condemn homosexuals outright, as my respondents 
rightly argue. But we must not lead them astray by up- 
holding a permissive attitude towards sex. So yes, we must 
look to Jesus who did reach out to the lepers, the outcasts, 
the tax-collectors, and prostitutes; he loved them despite 
their differences from Him. Yet while his love was graphi- 
cally portrayed in this outreach, it was no less evident when 
he told them to go and sin no more. 

PTR] 
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“Christ Against Culture” — 
Another Look 


RICHARD B. STEELE 


How should the church of Jesus Christ understand its 
place within, and its responsibilities toward, secular society? 
This has been a crucial question for Christians since the first 
century, and the most famous study of the various answers 
given to it is H. Richard Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture.' 
With great lucidity and compactness, Niebuhr differentiates 
five general ways in which Christians have understood their 
role and mission in the world, and shows how many of the 
greatest thinkers of the Christian tradition exemplify one or 
another of his “types.”” 

First published in 1951, Christ and Culture quickly es- 
tablished itself as a standard textbook for college and semi- 
nary courses in Christian social ethics, and retains its popu- 
larity to this day. This is hardly surprising. His typology as 
a whole is easy for professors to diagram on blackboards and 
for students to reproduce in bluebooks. One wonders how 
many young theologians over the years have pondered that 
spectrum of views, weighed the pros and cons of each, and 
then declared, echoing Luther’s heroic words, “Here I stand. I 
can do no other.” 

But one must also ask whether the heuristic value of 
Niebuhr’s typology has tempted teachers and students to ac- 
cept the adequacy of its descriptions uncritically. For close 
examination reveals that Niebuhr himself tacitly endorses 
one of the positions he outlines, and evaluates the other four 
through that lens. Yet he has also tried to disguise his pref- 
erence, apparently out of a desire to appear as objective and 
neutral as possible, or at least to acknowledge that all five 
positions have both strengths and weaknesses and that some 
cross-fertilization among them is possible. I do not mean to 
accuse Niebuhr of disingenuousness, nor to imply that he 
has intentionally skewed the historical evidence in order to 
plead a case. But I do want to suggest that we must use 
Christ and Culture with care, avoiding the reification of his 
ideal types and keeping alert to the ways in which his own 
theological commitments shape his historical judgments and 
rhetorical strategies. Indeed, my aim in this paper is not so 
-much to discredit Niebuhr’s account of the “Christ and cul- 
ture” question (although I do want to point out what I take 
to be some of its major deficiencies), as to show what hap- 
pens when that account is adopted without adequate attention 


Richard B. Steele is an Associate Professor of Theology 
at Seattle Pacific University, Seattle, WA. 

1H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper 
& Row, Publishers, 1951). Page references to this work will be 
given in the text. 

2When referring to Niebuhr’s types, I will use the terms 
“ways,” “views,” “models,” “motifs,” “approaches,” 
“positions” and “types,” interchangeably, for the sake of 
Variety. 


to Niebuhr’s own careful qualifications and theological nu- 
ances, as it has been by many Mainline American 
Protestants. 

To accomplish my purpose, I shall first offer the 
briefest possible summary of Niebuhr’s five types. Then I 
shall try to show how he subtly privileges one of those 
types—namely, the one he calls the “Christ transforming 
culture” type—and how readers who accept the descriptive 
adequacy of the typology as a whole are led, willy-nilly, to 
join him in espousing that type as well. Next I shall argue 
that the widespread acceptance of this “conversionist” posi- 
tion among Mainline churches has been disastrous for their 
spiritual integrity and missionary effectiveness, especially 
when they have unwittingly bootlegged ideas which Niebuhr 
ascribes to the culture-accommodating type into what they 
think is their culture-transforming missionary agenda. 
Finally, I shall sketch out a case in favor of one of the other 
types, which Niebuhr characterizes as the “Christ against 
culture” position. 


A Summary of Niebuhr’s 
“Christ and Culture” Typology 


Much of the power of Niebuhr’s typology as a pedagog- 
ical tool is due to the memorable titles he assigns to each 
type, and to the fact that the five types can be neatly situated 
on a spectrum from “right” to “left.’”* 

At the extreme “left” of the spectrum is the “sectarian” 
or “Christ against Culture” view (pp. 45-82). This was the 
position of many first century Christians and has been advo- 
cated by such redoubtable figures as Tertullian of Carthage, 
the Desert Fathers, Menno Simons, and Leo Tolstoy. At 
once perfectionistic and sharply separatist, these radicals are 
said to be more concerned with preserving their own moral 
purity —or, as they might prefer to say, with living scrupu- 
lously according to the teaching and example of Jesus—than 
with rectifying the evils of the society in which they live. 
Indeed, they are accused of being fugitives both from “the 
world” and from the all-too-worldly church, of living in 
monastic or quasi-monastic seclusion, as free as possible 
from outside interference, but without much direct influence 
on outside affairs. Niebuhr seems to feel a certain ambiva- 
lence toward this position, calling it both “necessary” for the 
church (as a sign of opposition to “the world”), and yet ul- 
timately “inadequate” as an overall missionary program 


3] freely acknowledge that the very brevity of this 
summary will obscure many of the very issues that Niebuhr so 
painstakingly clarifies in Christ and Culture, and moreover, that 
my efforts to expose what I take to be the disastrous 
consequences of Niebuhr’s unspoken preference for the “Christ 
transforming culture” model are filtered by my own preference 
for his so-called “Christ against culture” model. 

4) place the terms “right,” “left,” and “center” in scare 
quotes in order to highlight two facts: first, that Niebuhr 
himself does not use them; and second, that they bear only the 
most remote resemblance in this context to what they typically 
mean in secular political discourse. 
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(since withdrawal from society is hardly the most effective 
strategy for bearing public witness to the Lordship of 
Christ). Moreover, he rightly notes that physical withdrawal 
from the centers of culture does not guarantee freedom from 
the soul-shaping influences of the culture in which people 
have been raised. The quest for purity carries the risk of self- 
deception. 

On the far “right” of the field stands the “Christ of 
Culture” or accomodationist position (pp. 83-115). 
Churches which take this tack highlight the ways in which 
their beliefs correspond to those of the dominant society, 
under the presumption that society will be more sympathetic 
to the gospel if its “foolishness” can be made to look as 
much like worldly wisdom, and its “scandalousness” rendered 
as inoffensive to cultural sensibilities, as possible. Niebuhr 
names as representatives of this view the Christian Gnostics 
of the second century, who were anxious to defend the com- 
patibility of Christianity with Graeco-Roman civilization. 
He also lists the German Culture-Protestants of the nine- 
teenth century, such as Schleiermacher and Ritschl, as well 
as the early twentieth century American Social Gospeler 
Walter Rauschenbusch, all of whom tried to demonstrate the 
relevance of the Gospel to the needs and problems of people 
living in the modern world.° 

Squarely at the “center” is the “Christ above Culture” 
model (pp. 116-148). This was the prevailing view of the 
Christian Apologists of the third century, Thomas Aquinas 
in the thirteenth, and Pope Leo XIII at the end of the nine- 
teenth. These figures regard the church as the rightful spiri- 
tual authority and reliable moral conscience of society. On 
the one hand, the church is obliged to proclaim God’s moral 
law, the so-called “natural law,” which is, in principle, 
knowable by all persons of good will, irrespective of ex- 
plicit faith in Christ. For this reason, Niebuhr calls the ad- 
vocates of this model “synthesists,” because they believe 
that much of what the church teaches is compatible with the 
best insights of secular culture. On the other hand, this 
model avoids accomodationism in its equally steadfast con- 
viction that “the gospel promises and requires more than the 
rational knowledge of the Creator’s plan for the creature and 
willing obedience to the law of nature demand and assure” 
(p. 144). Obviously, the modern church no longer has as 
much influence with the state as it did in the high Middle 
Ages. Nevertheless, the modern advocates of this position— 
mostly ultramontane Roman Catholics—believe that the 
church retains, or wish that it retained, its position of spiri- 
tual and moral authority over the state. 

Slightly right of “center” stands the “Christ and Culture 
in Paradox” model (pp. 149-189). This view, which Niebuhr 
also calls “dualistic,” was enunciated by Paul, radicalized by 


SIt is instructive to note that in his addresses to the 
“cultured despisers of religion,” Schleiermacher did not call into 
question their being “cultured,” only the grounds for their spite 
against religion. On Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured 
Despisers, translated by John Oman (New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1958). 
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Marcion, and found its classical expression in Luther’s “two 
kingdoms” theory. The distinguishing mark here is a very 
grave view of human nature, in which the holiness of God 
stands in the sharpest contrast to the sinfulness of hu- 
mankind. God has ordained two institutions to deal with 
humanity’s depravity: the state, whose task it is to curtail 
sin by the sword, and the church, whose task is to offer for- 
giveness for sin by the preaching of the word and the dis- 
pensing of the sacraments. Although the respective tasks of 
the two kingdoms must not be confused, church and state are 
reciprocally supportive, and there is a presumption that re- 
sponsible citizenship and faithful churchmanship are com- 
patible, if not identical, enterprises for the individual 
Christian. 

The fifth type, which regards Christ as “the transformer 
of culture” (pp. 190-229), stands just to the left of “center” 
on the spectrum. Although the advocates of this type, whom 


...the widespread acceptance of _ this 
“conversionist” position among Mainline 
churches has been disastrous for _ their 
spiritual integrity and missionary effec- 
tiveness, especially when they have un- 
wittingly bootlegged ideas which Niebuhr 
ascribes to the  culture-accommodating 
type into what they think is their culture- 
transforming missionary agenda. 


Niebuhr calls “conversionists,” are as sharply critical of so- 
ciety’s status quo as the sectarians, they are equally critical 
of the sectarians’ tendency to withdraw from society, 
claiming that it is the church’s responsibility to maintain a 
prophetic presence within society, to advocate reform. 
According to Niebuhr, this position was first enunciated by 
the Fourth Gospel, reworked in the context of the late 
Roman Empire by Augustine of Hippo, and finally repack- 
aged for modern consumption by the nineteenth century 
Anglican socialist, F. D. Maurice. It is important for our 
purposes to recall that Niebuhr does not regard Walter 
Rauschenbusch as a conversionist, but rather as a kinsman 
of the Liberal Protestants in the accomodationist camp. That 
is, what Niebuhr means by conversionism is something 
other than the “liberalism” and “political progressivism” 
which have dominated the American Mainline Protestant 
churches. Merely advocating change in the social order does 
not a conversionist make! For the conversionists, like the 
dualists, take a somberly “realistic” view of human fallen- 
ness,° in contrast to the anthropological optimism of the 


6The term “Christian realism” is, of course, usually 
associated with H. Richard Niebuhr’s brother. See, e.g., — 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Christian Realism and Political Problems — 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953). Despite significant | 
differences of theological emphasis, and even their famous | 
dispute in The Christian Century over what America’s response | 
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Culture-Protestants. At the same time, the conversionists 
differ from the dualists (as well as the separatists) in 
insisting that the eschatological hope of God’s coming 
kingdom can inspire real and lasting changes in personal 
lives and social structures. 


Niebuhr’s Tacit Commitment to the 
“Conversionist” Model 


Having delineated these five attempts to address the 
“enduring problem” of the relationship between Christ and 
culture, Niebuhr concludes by observing, shrewdly, that 
none of them is “the Christian answer’ and that all have cer- 
tain elements of gospel truth as well as certain potential de- 
ficiencies. The five types, he writes, “are by no means 
wholly exclusive of each other, and...there are possibilities 
of reconciliation at many points among the various posi- 
tions” (p. 231). Niebuhr’s stated aim, therefore, is not to 
recommend one type over the others, but to help “individual 
believers and responsible communities” (p. 233), when they 
are faced with the problem of how to be faithful to God in a 
given situation, to understand the complexity of the theolog- 
ical issues at stake, the fragmentariness of all human knowl- 
edge, the provisionality of all human reasoning, and the rela- 
tivity of all human values. In short, Niebuhr himself never 
explicitly endorses any of his five types, nor does he bid his 
reader to do so. And he cautions us against the supposition 
that allegiance to any of the types will somehow remove the 
moral and practical uncertainties that individuals and congre- 
gations must face in concrete situations. 

Nevertheless, if we ask which of the five types seems 
best to allow for the “relativism of faith” and the pragmatic 
flexibility which Niebuhr advocates in his concluding chap- 
ter, we must award the laurels to the conversionist type. Or 
at least we are forced to acknowledge—if we grant the de- 
scriptive adequacy of Niebuhr’s typology as a whole and 
adopt the ethical categories which he employs in this book 
and elsewhere?—that the conversionist type is the most 


should be to the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1932, the 
Niebuhr brothers shared a common conviction that the Social 
Gospel had given a far too optimistic appraisal of modern 
Western culture and of the human condition in general. For a 


- brief but highly illuminating discussion of their respective 


contributions to American Christian social ethics, see Stanley 
Hauerwas, Against the Nations: War and Survival in a Liberal 
Society (Minneapolis, Chicago, New York: Winston Press, 
1985), pp. 26-39. 


7For example: “The Responsibility of the Church for 
Society,” in Kenneth Scott Latourette, ed., The Gospel, the 
Church and the World (New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946); and The Responsible Self: An Essay in 
Christian Moral Philosophy (New Y ork, Evanston, and London: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1963). For a thorough critique of 
Niebuhr’s “conversionism” and its effect upon American 
Christian social thought, see Charles Scriven, The 
Transformation of Culture: Christian Social Ethics after H. 
Richard Niebuhr (Scottdale, PA: Herald Press, 1988). 


“responsible” of the available alternatives. The “Christ of 
culture” motif seems to reduce the gospel to an ideological 
prop for the dominant culture, or underestimates society’s 
willingness and ability to overcome its internal injustices 
and structural deficiencies. Conversely, the “Christ against 
culture” approach cannot help but look like a cop-out on the 
church’s missionary obligations. The “Christ above culture” 
stance, for its part, has attracted very few adherents in recent 
years, because the ecclesiastical authoritarianism which it 
seems to presuppose is patently absurd in our secular and 
pluralistic age. And the “Christ and Culture in Paradox” po- 
sition has been in disrepute ever since the state church of 
Germany, which was committed to it, capitulated to the 
Nazis in the late 1930s. So although Niebuhr may not have 
been out to win converts to conversionism, it is hard to es- 
cape the conclusion that he himself believed, and wanted his 
readers to believe, that it is the responsibility of the church 
to campaign for the transformation of culture. 

Of course, Niebuhr carefully hedged his position. He in- 
sisted that in its work of transforming culture, the church 
had to recognize that it walked by faith, not sight. The 
gospel is not a blueprint for social engineers, a new law 
which specifies in detail exactly how any given culture is to 
be transformed. The kingdom of God remains a transcendent 
or eschatological goal, which is to be pursued by Christians 
in hope, and proclaimed by them as the criterion against 
which all social, economic, and political arrangements are to 
be judged...and found wanting. Yet Christians are not to 
imagine that their judgments of and prescriptions for society 
are exempt from sins and uncertainties, nor that their own 
common life in Christ exhibits anything but the most ob- 
scure, fragmentary, and proleptic sign of God’s coming 
kingdom. So even if we are correct in concluding that 
Niebuhr is, finally, an advocate of the conversionist type, it 
is not just because that is the most “socially responsible” 
position, as against the fawning accommodationism of the 
liberals and the cowardice of the advocates of the two king- 
doms theory in the face of the totalitarian state. It is also be- 
cause it is the most modest and realistic position, as against 
the moral perfectionism of the separatists and the ecclesiasti- 
cal triumphalism characteristic of the Christ above culture 
model. 


The “Conversionist’” Captivity of the 
Church 


What appears to have happened since the publication of 
Christ and Culture is that American Mainline Protestants 
have widely, and quite uncritically, accepted the accuracy of 
Niebuhr’s descriptions of the five types, and, in conse- 
quence, have tended to follow him in preferring the conver- 
sionist type to the others. Unfortunately, they have gener- 
ally ignored his warning against the reification of what are 
no more than heuristic models. They have joined him, and 
indeed surpassed him, in advocating “responsible” social en- 
gagement, but have disregarded his appeals for modesty and 
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realism in the work of trying to “transform” the world, and 
his insistence that the church cannot pretend to have ready- 
made solutions to the world’s problems. Put more con- 
cretely, Mainliners have generally adopted Niebuhr’s conver- 
sionism, but have forgotten why he read Rauschenbusch as 
an accomodationist. What Niebuhr recognized was that any 
Christian who begins with the assumption that the kingdom 
of God can be brought to earth by human effort will be 
tempted to regard the gospel primarily as a program of social 
reform and to construe the church simply as an instrument 
for effecting that program. At that point the church becomes 
one of many competing interest groups in the body politic, 
obliged to play the world’s game by the world’s rules, and 
thus to “translate” its message into terms palatable to the 
widest possible audience and shorn of its intrinsic 
“foolishness” and “offensiveness.”® This is accommoda- 
tionism in the name of conversionism. 

The accommodation of the Mainline churches to the 
ethos of the prevailing culture can be seen both in their 
words and in their deeds. With respect to their words, it is 
amusing and instructive to watch the effusive efforts by 
Mainliners to “translate” classical Christian language into 
the idiom of the day, supposedly in order to “communicate” 
with the uninitiated. Hence, instead of expounding 
Scripture—an enterprise which might appear “tribal” or 
“sectarian,” and therefore potentially divisive—they talk in- 
stead about “positive values.” Of course, they may privately 
believe that Scripture underwrites these values, but they 
commend the values to the public, not because of the divine 
authority of their source, but because of their alleged utility 
for social policy. Hence Mainliners will speak unblushingly 
about the “inherent dignity and worth of human beings,” all 
the while assuming that: (1) this term is an accurate ren- 
dering of the biblical claim that people are made in the im- 
age and likeness of God; and (2) that whether or not people 
can believe in the imago dei, they certainly can and should 
believe in human dignity and worth. Of course, if the second 
assumption is true, the first is finally inconsequential, for 
what counts is not the proclamation of the Word of God per 
se, but the moral improvement of society. And that end is 
supposed to be achievable apart from any public consensus 





80n the general problem of communicating the gospel in 
language intelligible to people of modern Western culture 
without eviscerating its content, see, e.g., Lesslie Newbigin, 
Foolishness to the Greeks (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1986). For some pointed comments against the 
tendency of mainstream American Protestantism to “translate” 
the gospel into language which serves primarily to justify the 
existing social and political order of the modern liberal 
democratic state, see Stanley Hauerwas, Dispatches from the 
Front: Theological Engagements with the Secular (Durham and 
London: Duke University Press, 1994), pp. 91-106. For an 
appreciative study of William Stringfellow, who employed the 


categories of New Testament apocalyptic in his critique of 


contemporary society, and thereby risked being misunderstood 
or dismissed by his readers, rather than “translating” his views 
into his readers’ own categories, and thereby rendering his 
critique innocuous, see idem. pp. 107-115. 
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on religious truth. But if it is, why should the unchurched 
care about what Christians as Christians have to say on 
morals or social policy? For they themselves tacitly ac- 
knowledge that the beliefs they hold in private have no in- 
trinsic connection to the values they recommend to the pub- 
lic. 

Of course, to suggest that personal faith in Christ and 
membership in the church is a purely “private matter,” 
which people may take or leave as they please, and to regard 
Christian values as a “public matter,’ which all people 
should be convinced to adopt whether or not they believe in 
Christ and belong to the church, is to misconstrue what the 
Christian tradition teaches about the nature of salvation and 
discipleship and to undermine the basis upon which 
“Christian values” are intelligible and practical. It is to 
render cross-bearing, which is the obligation of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers, purely optional —as if any sane person would volun- 
tarily “bear the cross” for the fun of it! And it is to evis- 
cerate the church’s mission to the world by allowing the 
world to determine what it wants the church to tell it. How 
very convenient for everyone! Who can be against human 
dignity, when that “value” appears to authorize everything 
that makes American life pleasant, prosperous, and secure! 
Ah, but it is very possible to be against the belief that hu- 
man beings are made in the image and likeness of God, be- 
cause that belief makes human beings accountable to a 
sovereign Creator and obliges them to be servants of their 
neighbors, lovers of their enemies, witnesses to skeptics, 
and, in short, cross-bearers. So it turns out that the attempt 
to translate theological convictions into general values for 
“transforming” secular society has exactly the opposite ef- 
fect. It domesticates the gospel and turns Christianity into 
an ideological prop for the status quo. Thus, by disassoci- 
ating religious beliefs from moral values, and making the 
former a matter of private preference and the latter a matter 
of social utility, the church has given up any serious at- 
tempt to “transform” the culture by the gospel. In the pro- 
cess of translating the gospel into the idiom of the culture, 
it has ceased speaking of the gospel entirely. Instead, it has 
entered into a debate with other interest groups within the 
culture about which “values” are most serviceable for the 
culture as a whole. It may have some mild influence on pub- 
lic policy. But it converts no one. 

But the accommodation of the Mainline Protestant 
churches to the ethos of the dominant culture is not re- 
stricted to its habit of adopting alien speech patterns which 


mute the gospel. It is also to be seen in the way that — 


Christians conduct their own internal affairs. Let me give | 


just one example of this from my own experience: 

I attend a United Methodist church in a moderately well- 
to-do suburb of Seattle, Washington. The congregation cer- 
tainly seems conscious of its “responsibility” to society, or 
at least it has frequently taken a “progressive” position on 
controversial social issues. Of course, Niebuhr would insist 
that these are by no means the same thing. But this is a 
Methodist church, after all, and subtle theological distinc- 
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tions are lost on us. We are walking the walk of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, even though we are talking the talk of H. 
Richard Niebuhr. 

In the spring of 1996, the Worship Committee was 
making plans for the spring and summer services. Our pas- 
tor announced that she would be gone over the long 
Memorial Day weekend. The problem was that in 1996, the 
Christian festival of Pentecost happened to fall on the 
Sunday before Memorial Day. The Worship Committee 
wanted to celebrate Pentecost with their pastor present and 
the pews full of worshippers clad in red. To the committee, 
the solution was obvious: reschedule Pentecost! Delay it a 
week. Hold the festival whose very name means “the 
Fiftieth Day” on the fifty-seventh day. Now, to our pastor’s 
credit, she expressed uneasiness about this proposal. She un- 
derstands that celebrating feast days in common with other 
churches is a sign of Christian unity, that secular holidays 
are a matter of no consequence to the sanctorial cycle, and 
that the liturgical calendar is more than a convenient guide 


What Niebuhr recognized was that any 
Christian who begins with the assumption 
that the kingdom of God can be brought to 
earth by human effort will be tempted to 
regard the gospel primarily as a program 
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for lending variety to the sanctuary color scheme. 
Nevertheless, she finally had to acquiesce to the committee’s 
suggestion. After all, it was her decision to be gone over the 
Memorial Day weekend that had raised the question of 
how—and then when—to observe Pentecost in the first 
place. And so our congregation, which prides itself in being 
theologically liberal and politically progressive, and which 
routinely voices its moral outrage at whatever the newspa- 
pers decree to be the burning social evil du jour, un- 
blinkingly ignored the liturgical calendar that is in effect 
throughout the world, and violated the formula for calcu- 
lating the date of Easter and its dependent feasts which was 
established during the Quartodeciman controversy of the sec- 
~ ond century?—all because we could not imagine not ob- 
serving the festival of American militarism!!° 





9To be strictly accurate, I should point out that the papal 
decree which established the formula for dating Easter, though 
issued in the mid-second century, was resisted by many 
Anatolian churches for several centuries, and that the 
observance of some of the festivals dependent on Easter was not 
universal, even among churches which did use the Roman 
Paschal calendar, until the third or fourth century. 


100n the very day after writing this paragraph, I ran across 
a story told by John Westerhoff about a time that Pentecost 
coincided with Mother’s Day. He observed that “many churches 
celebrated Mother’s Day and then wondered why the Holy Spirit 


We ourselves are not transformed. Does it appear likely 
that we are going to transform anybody else? 


‘“Sectarianism” Reconsidered 


For this is really the point I want to make: The church 
has to be the church if it wants to change society. Indeed, it 
must strive to be what God calls it to be, even if such faith- 
fulness appears to be sheer “foolishness” in society’s eyes. 
This does not mean that the church thereby passively ac- 
quiesces to the evils of society. It means, rather, that the 
church cannot be God’s instrument of redemption if it is un- 
faithful to its own peculiar identity as the people of God and 
sells its spiritual birthright for the pottage of cultural rele- 
vance. The church is never privileged to know beforehand 
precisely how God will use it to achieve God’s purposes in 
the world. It only knows that God has promised to use it to 
achieve God’s purposes if it is obedient to God’s will. And 
it can take consolation from remembering that, historically, 
it has been most “effective” precisely when it has been least 
self-conscious about its relevance or effectiveness, and most 
attentive to its appointed work of proclaiming the gospel 
and of embodying gospel truth in its own life. 

I recognize, of course, that this is an extravagant and 
highly debatable claim. Indeed, it may appear to be little 
more than an ecclesiological dogma masquerading as a 
sweeping generalization about ecclesiastical history. And 
perhaps it is. On the other hand, I doubt that anyone who 
tries to give a comprehensive interpretation of the history of 
the church can be free of convictions about what the true na- 
ture of the church is, just as I doubt that anyone who tries to 
develop a full-bodied doctrine of the church can avoid 
making constant reference to ecclesiastical history. And al- 
though I obviously can do neither here, I can at least cite 
two examples of groups of Christians whom Niebuhr would 
regard as escapist or sectarian, which succeeded, simply by 
being true to their own vocation, in bringing about needed 
changes in the social order of their day: (1) In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the newly founded Cistercian Order lo- 
cated its monasteries in the most remote spots in Europe— 
deep in the woods, high in the mountains, and out in the 
barrens. The Cisterians regarded such places as especially 
conducive to prayer, precisely because they were far away 
from the corrupting influences of the towns. But despite 
their apparent “withdrawal” from society, the Cistercians 
soon found themselves serving as agents of “civilization,” 
offering spiritual nurture and training in arts, crafts, and 
agricultural methods to their rustic neighbors.!! (2) In the 


was not alive in their lives, or the church infused by its 

presence.” “Fashioning Christians in Our Day,” in Stanley 

Hauerwas and John Westerhoff, eds., Schooling Christians: 

“Holy Experiments” in American Education (Grand Rapids: 

William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1992), p. 274. 

1 1¢¢e, e.g., Louis J. Lekai, The White Monks: A History 

of the Cistercian Order (Okauchee, WI: Cistercian Fathers, Our 
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eighteenth century, the Society of Friends voluntarily re- 
nounced slave-trading and slave-holding. This was done “for 
the sake of conscience”—that is, for the sake of the 
slaves!—and at the cost of considerable financial sacrifice 
and social opprobrium. Too small in number to change the 
laws of America and Great Britain, the Friends nevertheless 
quietly changed themselves. But in so doing, they tweaked 
the conscience of the English-speaking world, and paved the 
way for the abolitionist movement of the following cen- 
tury.!? 

These examples are sufficient, I think, to show where 
Niebuhr’s Christ-and-culture typology and the conver- 
sionism which it both presupposes and _ underwrites 


...the most “responsible” thing the church 
can do for the world is simply to be the 
church, exemplifying in a thousand small, 
quiet, unglamorous, but steady ways what 
being “converted” looks like, so that the 
world is forced to reckon with the gospel 
as a lively possibility, not an _ abstract 
ideal or a sentimental dream. 


are most seriously flawed. If I may put this point in a 
somewhat melodramatic way, Niebuhr offers us a rigorous 
missiology without a correspondingly rigorous ecclesiology; 
he furnishes a forceful account of what the church is sup- 
posed to do, but a rather anemic account of what the church 
is supposed to be.!> That is, he prods the church into acting 
responsibly in the world, but seems not to recognize that the 
most “responsible” thing the church can do for the world is 


Lady of Spring Bank, 1953), pp. 209-228; and R. W. Southern, 
Western Society and the Church in the Middle Ages, The Pelican 
History of the Church, Volume 2 (Harmondsworth, England: 
Penguin Books, Ltd., 1970), pp. 250-272. 


12S¢¢ especially John Woolman, The Journal of John 
Woolman, ed. John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston and New York: 
Haughton Mifflin Co., 1871; reprint ed. [but unfortunately 
minus Whittier’s valuable introduction], New York: Carol 
Publishing Group, 1961), one of the few works that can truly be 
called a “classic” in two fields, Christian spirituality and 
Christian social ethics. For a fascinating treatment of the way 
in which Quaker social witness is an outgrowth of Quaker 
worship, see Howard H. Brinton, Friends for 300 Years (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952; reprint ed., Wallingford, PA: 
Pendle Hill Publications, 1965), chs. 7 (“The Meeting 
Community”) and 8 (“The Meeting and the World”). 


\3 Attentive readers will recognize that this one-sidedness 
with respect to the doctrine of the church is parallel to the one- 
sidedness which seems to bedevil many modern Protestant 
treatments of the doctrine of the person and work of Jesus 
Christ, namely that the focus on Christ’s work (soteriology) 
tends to eclipse the question of his person (Christology). I 
suspect that this parallel is more than a coincidence, but 
demonstrating the linkage is beyond the scope of this essay. 
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simply to be the church, exemplifying in a thousand small, 
quiet, unglamorous, but steady ways what being “converted” 
looks like, so that the world is forced to reckon with the 
gospel as a lively possibility, not an abstract ideal or a sen- 
timental dream. Niebuhr always remained deeply suspicious 
of those strands of Christianity which stressed their radical 
“otherness” vis-a-vis society, warning against their tendency 
to pious escapism and self-righteous perfectionism. He ac- 
cepted Ernst Troelisch’s disparagement of these groups as 
mere “sects,” not “churches” in the fullest sense. This de- 
scription is particularly ironic and, to the “sectarians” them- 
selves, profoundly offensive and unfair.'* For what is al- 
leged to make them sectarian is precisely their insistence on 
being the church, the ecclesia, those whom God has “called 
out” from among the peoples to be God’s own people, saved 
by God’s grace, subjected to God’s discipline, and dedicated 
to God’s service. 

Put in terms of Niebuhr’s own categories, it is precisely 
the representatives of the “Christ against culture” model who 
are best able to “transform culture,” for it is they who em- 
body the convictions and practices which genuine transfor- 
mation entails.!> Far from being alienated from the world or 
hostile to the world, these Christians see their individual 
lives and the common life of their communities as an em- 
bodiment of the Great Commission. They love the world so 
much that they refuse to accommodate themselves to its 
ways, for such accommodation would tempt people into 
supposing that salvation in Christ is either too trivial to de- 
sire or too difficult to achieve. The “sects” (if that pejorative 
term be allowed at all) believe that they can only rightly 
serve the world by providing a viable alternative to the 


14See, for example, John H. Yoder, The Politics of Jesus 
(Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1972), 
12, ae Ne A Wl 

1 SConsiderable scholarly attention has been paid to the 
“Left Wing” of the Reformation and its spiritual descendents in 
recent years. The following historical studies are especially 
worthy of note: Donald F. Durnbaugh, The Believers’ Church 
(Scottdale: Herald Press, 1985); Franklin H. Littell, The Origins 
of Sectarian Protestantism: The Anabaptist View of the Church 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1960); George Hunston Williams 
and Angel M. Mergal, eds., Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers, 
Library of Christian Classics (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1957); and George Hunston Williams, The Radical Reformation 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962). A renaissance of 
theological reflection from this perspective has also emerged in 
recent years. For studies focusing on matters of ecclesiology 
and social ethics, see the following: Stanley Hauerwas, A 
Community of Character: Toward a Constructive Christian 
Social Ethic (Notre Dame and London: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1981) and Christian Existence Today: Essays on Church, 
World and Living In Between (Durham, NC: Labyrinth Press, 
1988); James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Ethics: Systematic 
Theology Volume I (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1986) and 
Doctrine: Systematic Theology Volume II (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1994); and John Howard Yoder, The Politics of Jesus 
(Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1972) and 
The Priestly Kingdom: Social Ethics as Gospel (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1984). My indebtedness to all 
these works will be apparent to anyone who knows them. 
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world’s modus operandi. They seek to change the world, not 
by translating the gospel into categories palatable to the 
world as it is, but by living as witnesses to the Kingdom of 
God which has already come among us in Christ. They 
refuse, for instance, to reduce the theological conviction that 
all people are made in the image and likeness of God to the 
secular idea that all people possess an “intrinsic dignity and 
worth,” because the latter notion disguises the fact that all 
people are, despite their belovedness by God, in rebellion 
against God and can only be restored to communion with 
God through conversion and discipleship. The doctrine of the 
imago dei is what Christians use to explain why we believe 
that blessedness can only come through cross-bearing. It is 
only because we know ourselves to be children of God that 
we are willing to undergo the trouble and suffering it takes 
to live as such, that is, to follow Jesus at whatever cost, in- 
stead of allowing the world to tempt us into thinking that 
that isn’t necessary because we already have something 
called “dignity.” 

I spoke earlier about a church which would describe it- 
self as conversionist, but which has unwittingly accommo- 
dated itself to the world, as illustrated by its willingness to 
schedule its liturgical observances according to the calendar 
of the state. By way of contrast, I should now like to recall a 
story about a church which, according to Niebuhr’s typol- 
ogy, would exemplify the “Christ against culture” model, 
but which, though refusing to conform its liturgical prac- 
tices to the expectations of the state, nevertheless displays 
cross-bearing love for the servants of the state. The story 
comes from the annals of the Dutch Anabaptists, who, in 
the early sixteenth century, were mercilessly persecuted by 
Catholics and Calvinists alike. 


Dirk Williamzoon was reported as an Anabaptist, 
arrested and imprisoned. After a few weeks he was able 
to make his escape from prison, but he was pursued by 
the bailiff and his beadles. It was early winter, and the 
rivers were lightly frozen. He was making his way care- 
fully across the first river when his pursuers came to the 
bank. 

The bailiff ordered one of his men to go after Dirk, 
but as he hurried onto the ice, he broke through. 
Hearing his cries for help, Dirk looked back and could 
see the man struggling in the water, with the bailiff and 
his other supporters on the bank doing nothing to help 
him. Although this meant that Dirk was now free, he 
went back, made his way carefully to the man and 
pulled him from the cold water. 

As the two stood on the bank, the bailiff ordered the 
dripping soldier to arrest Dirk and bring him in. This he 
was hesitant to do, since the Anabaptist had just saved 
his life, but under orders he made the arrest. Dirk 
Williamzoon was returned to prison, tried and burned at 
the stake.!° 





16Myron S. Augsburger, Faithful Unto Death: Fifteen 
Young People Who Were Not Afraid to Die for Their Faith 
(Waco, TX: Word Books, 1978), pp. 32ff. 


One hopes that the hapless beadle came to a new appre- 
ciation of “believer’s baptism” that day. And one understands 
why, among those who practiced that “heretical” ceremony 
in the face of martyrdom, the fires of Pentecost continued to 
burn long after the flames of the state had cooled. 

To summarize: Niebuhr’s Christ-and-culture typology, 
heuristically valuable as it is, must be used with caution. 
Niebuhr himself was clearly committed to one of the five 
types he describes, although without explicitly saying so, 
and subtly privileges that type vis-a-vis the other four. True, 
he recognizes that all five types, including the one he him- 
self preferred, have both advantages and drawbacks, and he 
cautions his readers against simply aligning themselves with 
one or another. But the force of his argument is such that 
readers who accept the accuracy of his delineation of the 
types are prone to agree with his assessment that the conver- 
sionist type is finally the most “responsible.” However, 
when a Christian community takes it as their responsibility 
to “transform culture,” but forgets Niebuhr’s warnings about 
the provisionality of all human knowledge and values, and 
equates their own program for social reconstruction with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, they slip unawares into another of 
the types, namely accomodationism. This has been the gen- 
eral trend within American Mainline Protestantism. 
Moreover, one of the weaknesses of Niebuhr’s typology as a 
whole is that it gives more attention to the question of 
where the church ought to stand with respect to society than 


Far from being “against” culture, the ad- 
vocates of what Niebuhr characterizes as 
the “Christ against Culture” position may 
be in the very best position today to serve 
the world on God’s behalf. 


to the question of what the church itself ought to be. This 
has the effect of making those Christians who refuse to dis- 
cuss their mission apart from their identity look like 
“sectarians” and “escapists.” Such a description is not only 
deeply unfair to their self-understanding, but also severely 
underestimates the degree to which, historically, they have 
actually been “effective” agents of needed social change. Far 
from being “against” culture, the advocates of what Niebuhr 
characterizes as the “Christ against culture” position may be 
in the very best position today to serve the world on God’s 
behalf. Their ecclesiology and missiology deserve another 
look by American Mainline Protestants, who have so long 
ignored or impugned it. 
PTR 
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Truth Happens? 
The Pragmatic Conception 
of Truth and the Postliberal 
Research Program 


F. LERON SHULTS 


“Truth happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true 
by events.” (William James) 

“A religious utterance...acquires the propositional truth 
of ontological correspondence only insofar as it is a per- 
formance...which helps create that correspondence.” 


(George Lindbeck) 


Truth happens? Within a year or two of this statement 
by James in his Pragmatism (1907), both G. E. Moore and 
Bertrand Russell responded with devastating critiques of the 
“pragmatic conception of truth.’ Moore showed that this 
definition of truth failed to account for the meaning of truth 
in ordinary language, and Russell demonstrated that James’s 
view led to a reductio ad absurdum. After these critiques, 
James attempted to salvage his conception in his book The 
Meaning of Truth (1910). The failure of his defensive 
strategies will be analyzed below. Most philosophers, in- 
cluding those who accept the label “pragmatist,” now agree 
that the meaning of the “truth” predicate simply cannot be 
reduced to the meaning of the “useful” predicate or the 
“verifiable” predicate. Indeed, I have not come across an ar- 
gument (after 1910) for the pragmatic conception of truth as 
James formulated it. 

Unfortunately, the pragmatic conception of truth seems 
to have survived and lurks beneath the surface of several con- 
temporary theological methodologies. The goal of the sec- 
ond major part of this essay is to show that this is the case 
with the postliberal conception of truth, as formulated by 
George Lindbeck in The Nature of Doctrine. Those of you 
familiar with the latter and the mass of literature that has 
swelled up around it may be tempted to yawn at this point. 
While this essay will add to the litany of complaints about 
Lindbeck’s view of truth, it will do so with this difference: I 
will argue that the centrality of this conception of truth in 
postliberalism should lead the theologian to question the va- 
lidity and usefulness of Lindbeck’s broader research pro- 
gram.? The postliberal conception of truth is only inter- 





F. LeRon Shults is a Ph.D. Candidate in theology at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


| William James, Pragmatism (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1975), p. 97. Originally published in 1907. 


2 George Lindbeck, The Nature of Doctrine: Religion and 
Theology in a Postliberal Age (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1984), p. 65. Emphasis mine. 


3 Critics of Lindbeck on the issue of “truth” include David 
Tracy, “Lindbeck’s New Program for Theology” The Thomist 49 
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esting and distinctive in its strongest form, but in this form 
it is untenable. Further, I will argue that those aspects of 
postliberalism that some theologians find attractive are read- 
ily available in other approaches that are not founded on an 
implausible notion of truth. 

I am greatly helped in this task by Lindbeck’s recent de- 
scription of his approach as “what scientists call a research 
program.”* The concept of a research program was proposed 
by philosopher of science Imre Lakatos. It indicates a theo- 
retical approach to inquiry in which there is a “hard core” of 
beliefs that are not subject to revision. These are then sur- 
rounded by a protective belt of “auxiliary hypotheses,” 
which may be used as a defensive strategy to protect the hard 
core. When a research program becomes so weak that it 
fails to offer any new explanations or have any 





Most philosophers, including those who 
accept the label “pragmatist,” now agree 
that the meaning of the “truth” predicate 
simply cannot be reduced to the meaning 
0 the “useful” predicate or _ the 
“verifiable” predicate. 


predictive value, and its hard core is no longer defensible, 
Lakatos called it “degenerating.” I will argue that 
Lindbeck’s conception of truth is in the hard core of postlib- 
eralism, and that none of his auxiliary hypotheses and defen- 
sive strategies succeed in protecting it from incoherence. In 
other words, I will argue that Lindbeck’s version of the 
postliberal research program is degenerating. Lindbeck him- 
self may be more aware of this than some of his followers, 
for at the 1995 Wheaton Conference he affirmed the goal of 
recovering the “premodern heritage” but conceded that the 


(1985), Alister McGrath, A Passion for Truth (Downers Grove: 
IVP, 1996), George Hunsinger, “Truth as Self-Involving: Barth 
and Lindbeck on the Cognitive and Performative Aspects of 
Truth in Theological Discourse,” Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion 61 (Spring, 1993), Jay Richards, “Truth 
and Meaning in George Lindbeck’s The Nature of Doctrine,” 
Religious Studies 33, no. 1 (Forthcoming, March 1997), 
Terrence Tilley, “Incommensurability, Intratextuality, and 
Fideism,” Modern Theology 5:2 (1989), John C. Sommerville, 
“Is Religion a Language Game?” Theology Today 51 (1995), 
Michael Root, “Truth, Relativism, and Postliberal Theology,” 
Dialog 25 (1986), David Fergusson, “Meaning, Truth, and 
Realism in Bultmann and Lindbeck,” Religious Studies 26 
(1990), and Coleman E. O’Neill, O.P., “The Rule Theory of 
Doctrine and Propositional Truth,” The Thomist 49 (1985). It 
may seem odd that postliberalism has not completely withered 
under this attack. Its resilience may be due to the fact that 
Lindbeck’s conception of truth is sometimes seen as one aspect 
of his method, detachable from the overall approach, rather 
than as the central distinctive feature of his postliberalism. 


4 George Lindbeck, “A Panel Discussion” in Timothy R. 
Phillips and Dennis L. Okholm (eds.) The Nature of Confession: 
Evangelicals and Postliberals in Conversation (Downers Grove: 
IVP, 1996), p. 246. 
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postliberal research program “may or may not have a 
promising future” in accomplishing that goal.? Lindbeck 
also indicated that if the postliberal research program has any 
real future, “it’s more likely to be carried on by evangelicals 
than anyone else.”© For this reason, the following argu- 
ments are offered as a special appeal to evangelical theolo- 
gians to recognize the status of this research program before 
jumping on board. While several evangelical (and non- 
evangelical) scholars have clearly seen the problem with 
Lindbeck’s conception of truth, I want to argue more 
strongly that this is evidence that the postliberal ship is 
sinking and that whatever cargo the theologian desires to 
salvage can easily be moved to other more seaworthy ves- 
sels. 

My goal is to undermine the response of theologians 
who argue that while Lindbeck’s concept of truth is prob- 
lematic, the rest of his approach is not affected by this and 
should be embraced. My strategy is to reconstruct the early 
arguments against the pragmatic conception of truth (which 
may be unknown to many theologians) in formal logical 
terms, in order to facilitate their application to the postlib- 
eral conception of truth. My argument in this paper is not 
against pragmatism per se, an intellectual movement 


I will argue that the centrality of this 
[pragmatic] conception of truth in postlib- 
eralism should lead the theologian to 
question the validity of Lindbeck’s entire 
research program. 


that has contributed a great deal to philosophical thought and 
led to a new awareness of the important relation between 
praxis and theological explanations. Many other American 
theologians have been deeply influenced by pragmatism, al- 
though the extent to which they have been shaped by this 
conception of truth differs widely. My argument is not 
about epistemology, or how we know what is true. 
Although this concern is often conflated with the semantic 
question of the meaning of the truth predicate, I intend to fo- 
cus on the latter.’ I hope to show that James’s pragmatic 
conception of truth is seriously flawed, and should not be 
embraced by theologians, seminarians, pastors and other 
- Christians concerned with the truth of theological explana- 
tions. My argument will be that in his definition of truth, 


SIbid., p. 247. 
SIbid., p. 253. 


’The main point is that neither James nor Lindbeck succeed 
in capturing the preanalytic, or common sense use of the truth 
predicate in their theories. I take it to be a desideratum of any 
theory of truth that (whatever else it does) it at least should not 
contradict the pretheoretic meaning of “truth” in common 
language; Aristotle illustrates this common meaning in his 
Metaphysics: “To say of what is that it is not, or of what is not 
that it is, is false, while to say of what is that it is, or of what is 
not that it is not, is true.” 


Lindbeck makes the same formal mistakes and offers the 
same impotent defensive strategies that James did, although 
they take a slightly different shape since he is writing after 
the “linguistic turn.” The postliberal “categorial” concept of 
truth fails, and for the same reasons that James’s view failed. 


The Pragmatic Conception of Truth 


William James sometimes referred to his pragmatic 
conception of truth as a “genetic” theory of truth, by which 
he meant an explanation of how it comes to be (or 
“happens’”’) that truth is predicated of an idea. For him, truth 
is a process that yields a certain result; truth denotes an 
event that happens to an idea, making it useful and veri- 
fiable. “Its verity is in fact an event, a process: the process 
namely of its verifying itself, its veri-fication. Its validity 
is the process of its valid-ation... You can say of it [a true 
idea] then either that ‘it is useful because it is true’ or that 
‘jt is true because it is useful.’ Both these phrases mean ex- 
actly the same thing, namely that here is an idea that gets 
fulfilled and can be verified... ® It is evident that, for 
James, it is “ideas” that are susceptible of truth and falsity. 
It is also clear that predicating truth of an idea means the 
same thing as predicating “usefulness” and “verifiability” of 
that idea. James explains: 


Pragmatism asks its usual question. ‘Grant an idea or 
belief to be true,’ it says, ‘what concrete difference will 
its being true make in anyone’s actual life? How will 
the truth be realized? What experiences will be different 
from those which would obtain if the belief were false? 
What, in short, is the truth’s cash-value in experiential 
terms?’ The moment pragmatism asks this question, it 
sees the answer: True ideas are those that we can assimi- 
late, validate, corroborate and verify. False ideas are 
those that we cannot. That is the practical difference it 
makes to us to have true ideas; that, therefore, is the 
meaning of truth, for it is all that truth is known-as 
[latter emphasis mine]. This thesis is what I have to 
defend.” 


In discussing the meaning of truth, logician and 
philosopher of language Alfred Tarski argued that any defini- 
tion should meet the criterion of material adequacy, by 
which he meant that “the definiens applies to all and only 
the true sentences of the language.”!° Although James re- 
jects the existence of true sentences (for predicating truth of 
sentences or propositions is for him an inappropriate ab- 
straction), his definition might claim material adequacy if he 
could show that his definiens applies to all and only true 





8 William James, Pragmatism, p. 97. 

Ibid. 

10g cott Soames, “T-Sentences,” in W. Sinnot-Armstrong 
(ed.), Modality, Morality and Belief (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995), p. 250. 
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ideas. Further, James’ pragmatic definition might even be 
reconstructed in a way that Tarski would call formally ade- 
quate. For Tarski, a definition of truth should take the fol- 
lowing form: “x is true in L if and only if p.” Because 
Tarski held sentences (s) to be susceptible to truth and fal- 
sity, he argued that definitions should be instances of 
Schema T: “s” is true in L if and only if p.'’ Similarly, we 
might formally reconstruct James’s definition as “Schema 
J”: 


For all ideas i, i is true if and only if i 
pays! 2. 


Schema J: 


James would assert that instances of Schema J exhaust 
the meaning of truth. At the outset, it is important to note a 
distinction between the following assertions of James: 


[ A] You can say of it [a true idea] then either that ‘it is 
useful because it is true’ or that ‘it is true because it is 
useful.” Both these phrases mean exactly the same 
thing, namely that here is an idea that gets fulfilled and 
can be verified. 

[B] True ideas would never have been singled out as 
such, would never have acquired a class-name, least of 
all a name suggesting value, unless they had been use- 
ful from the outset in this way. !? 


A is a much stronger claim than B. It makes sense to 
think that true ideas often proved to be more useful in the 
history of human life than false ideas. B is plausible, even if 
not demonstrable. But even if B is true, A does not follow. 
Because an idea is true, it will also often be useful or valu- 
able to humans, but it will not necessarily be useful, as we 
will see below. The more controversial claim of A implies 
that the usefulness of an idea might come first, and then on 
that basis one could say it is true. James reverses the com- 
mon sense order. We can agree with pragmatism that true 


ll alfred Tarski, “The Semantic Conception of Truth and 
the Foundations of Semantics,” Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, 4:3 (March 1944): 341-375. In 
Schema T, “x” identifies the definiendum, “in L” identifies the 
language (formal or material) in which the truth predicate 
operates, and “p” identifies the definiens (definition). The 
phrase “if and only if” (sometimes shortened as “iff”) indicates a 
“biconditional.” This means that for whatever is on the left side 
of the biconditional to be true, the right side must also be true 
(and vice versa). In other words, “a iff b” is equivalent to “if a 
then b and if b then a.” 


1 2«bays” is a general term James uses that refers to the 
“usefulness” and “verifiability” of an idea, as will become clear 
below. James would probably not include the phrase “in L” 
(i.e., in a specified language) in the schema, because he was 
writing before the so-called “linguistic turn” and his broader 
epistemology would not necessarily have linked ideas to 
language in this way. The next few paragraphs are a defense of 
the appropriateness of this reconstruction of James’ view, and a 
demonstration of its implausibility. 


! 3 Pragmatism, p. 98. 
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ideas are generally also useful to us [B], without affirming 
the equation of truth and utility, or the adequacy of Schema J 
(which derives from A). Although G. E. Moore and 
Bertrand Russell had several ancillary concerns, they ulti- 
mately focused on showing the weakness of this stronger 
claim [A] and attempted to demonstrate the untenability of 
what I am calling Schema J. 


G. E. Moore’s Critique 


Based on the quote above [A] and several others, Moore 
argued that James wished to assert the following: “(1) That 
we can verify all those of our ideas, which are true. (2) That 
all those among our ideas, which we can verify, are true. (3) 
That all our true ideas are useful. (4) That all those of our 
ideas, which are useful, are true.”!* In order to analyze these 
four theses, I would like to reconstruct them in the fol- 
lowing way and (like Moore) attribute them to James. 


Ji: For all ideas i, if i is true then i is verifiable. 
J2: For all ideas i, if i is verifiable then i is true. 
J3: For all ideas i, if i is true then i is useful. 
J4: For all ideas i, if i is useful then i is true. 


When James’s assertions are put in this form (using 
universal quantification),!> it is clear that any one of the 
theses may be refuted by demonstrating the existence of an 
idea that matches the left side of the conditional, but not the 


I hope to show that James’s pragmatic 


conception of truth is_ seriousl awed, 
and should not be embraced by theolo- 
gians, seminarians, pastors and _ other 


Christians concerned with the truth of 


theological explanations. 


right side. Moore begins with what I am calling J1. He ar- 
gues that there are cases in which an idea of ours is true, but 
not verifiable. He gives the example of a card game, in 
which the cards have been shuffled and the players are dis- 
cussing whether a particular player had the seven of dia- 
monds during the last hand. The player cannot remember. 
Perhaps the game had been played a week ago. Even if the 
players can never verify which was the case, it is the case ei- 
ther that he did have the card in his hand or it is the case that 
he did not have the card in his hand. Either the idea that he 
did have it in his hand or the idea that he did not have it in 





14g. E. Moore, “Professor James’s Pragmatism,” in Doris 
Olin (ed.) William James’s Pragmatism in Focus (London: 
Routledge, 1992), p. 163. 


I5The phrase “for all” in each statement indicates 
“universal quantification.” This means that if even one 
contradictory case is found, then “all” is not accurate and the 
proposition is falsified. 
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his hand is true. One of those ideas is true but not verifiable, 
even though we do not know which one. This instance 
(which I will call M1) refutes J1. 


MI: There is an idea i, such that i is true and i is 
not verifiable. 


Moore’s response to J2 is more complicated. He notes 
that if we take “verify” in its most obvious meaning, then 
J2 is trivially true. To “verify” literally means to show 
something to be true. To this extent Moore accepts J2. But 
Moore thinks that James is up to something else. James ck- 
fines “verifiability” in a way that connects it to the prag- 
matic concept of “usefulness.” Moore argues that James’s 
main concern is the equation of truth with utility and that 
verifiability only serves to bolster the former. This means 
that J3 and J4 are the central tenets of the Jamesian concep- 
tion of truth. 

To refute J3, Moore shows that some ideas that are true 
(e.g., 2 + 2 = 4) sometimes occur when they are not useful 
(e.g., when one is trying to focus on another subject, the 
idea “2 + 2 = 4” would be in the way). So itis not the case 
that “every true idea is useful whenever it occurs.”!6 But 
the pragmatist might argue that all our true ideas are useful 
on at least one occasion. Moore thinks it is certainly pos- 
sible that a true idea may occur to a person only once and at 
that time not be useful. Although he doesn’t give exam- 
ples, I can think of one: I am working on an article for the 
Princeton Theological Review and I have the idea “Hillary 
Clinton is in love with me.” If it is in fact the case, un- 
known to me, that the first lady does have a crush on me, 
the idea is true, even though it is not useful to me while I 
am trying to write. And this may be the only time this idea 


~ occurs. Such counterexamples (M3) refute J3. 


M3: There is an idea i, such that i is true and i is 
not useful. 


Moore follows the same strategy with J4. He uses the 
example of a man who has the idea that his watch is correct, 
when in fact it is slow. Generally, this may be disadvanta- 
geous. But it could occur that because of his false idea (that 
his watch was correct) he missed a train that was destroyed 


ina railway accident, rendering the idea useful. Let me sug- 


gest another example. A young woman has the idea that 
females are inferior to males, and exist only to praise and 
serve them. For the sake of argument, let us assume the 
falsity of this idea. In certain social contexts, this idea may 
be useful to the woman in reaching her goal of marriage. 
This false idea is useful to her. Therefore, 


M4: There is an idea i, such that i is useful and i is 
not true. 





16Tbid., p. 171. 


James (or Lindbeck or someone else) might argue that this 
goal is a bad one, that she ought not to find this idea useful. 
This raises the question “useful for what?” But the only 
way to criticize the woman’s pragmatic idea is to say it is 
based on a belief that is not true. Such a move undercuts 
the whole pragmatic conception of truth, and reveals that is 
parasitic on some other, pretheoretic, notion of truth. 

In addition to J1-4, Moore thinks that James also wants 
to assert that verifiability and usefulness are the only proper- 
ties “which belong to all our true ideas and to none but true 
ideas.”!’ I think Moore is warranted in this belief; there is 
sufficient evidence that this is in fact James’ position. The 
latter asserted, e.g., that “Truth ante rem means only verifi- 
ability...” For him, pragmatism focuses on “an account of 
truths in the plural, of processes of leading, realized in re- 
bus, and having only this quality in common, that they 
pay.” And again, James says “‘The true,’ to put it very 
briefly, is only the expedient in the way of our 
thinking...”!® It seems that the material biconditional could 
be utilized to state this strong form of James’s thesis. 


J5: For all ideas i, i is true iff i pays 


where “pays” equals “is useful and verifiable.” In fact, JS is 
entailed by J1-4. Notice that J5 is identical to Schema J and 
that we have reached the core of the pragmatic conception of 
truth. Moore points out that to refute JS, it is sufficient to 
refute any one of (what I am calling) theses J1-4, which he 
has already done. If J5 is entailed by J1-4, then offering 
counterexamples of any one of the latter (using either 
“useful” or “verifiable’”) will refute J5. But even beyond this 
plain refutation, Moore pointed out a further objection: the 
absurdity of saying that any idea that was useful, “would be 
true no matter what other properties it might have or might 
fail to have [Moore’s emphasis]."'° He offers the coun- 
terexample of a person having the idea that Professor James 
exists, and this idea being useful to the person (i.e., helps 
him handle other realities better), if in fact it were the case 
that Professor James did not exist. 

Due to Moore’s critique, James had to back down from 
the strong equation of truth and utility, or at least the ex- 
haustiveness of their synonymy. After this point, he 
avoided terms like “only” and “just” when describing the re- 
lation of truth and utility. However, he did not give up the 
equation; he simply expanded beyond “useful” and 
“verifiable”? to emphasize the further delimitation: 
“satisfaction.” In response to Moore (and Russell), James 
argues that the pragmatist is not required to equate “other 
people exist” with “it is useful to believe that they do even 
if they don’t.”*° James explains, 





I7tbid., p. 163. 


18y ames, Pragmatism, pp. 104-106. All emphases, here, 
are mine. 


1 9Moore, “Professor James,” p. 182. 
20William James, The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to 
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I am, of course, postulating here a standing reality inde- 
pendent of the idea that knows it. I am also postulating 
that satisfactions grow pari passu with our approxima- 
tion to such reality....The matter of the true is thus ab- 
solutely identical [my emphasis] with the matter of 
the satisfactory. You may put either word first in your 
ways of talking; but leave out that whole notion of sat- 
isfactory working or leading... and call truth a static 
logical relation, independent even of possible leadings 
or satisfactions, and it seems to me you cut all ground 
from under you.”! 


It seems to me that James’s strategy was to add some- 
thing to the right side of the biconditional to make his for- 
mula work. In other words, he did not give up the goal of 
defining the meaning of truth in pragmatic terms. He merely 
expands the meaning of “pays” (i.e., the definiens) to include 
his commitment to ontological realism, and maintains his 
insistence that the definition is materially adequate. 


Yet at each and every concrete moment, truth for each 
man is what that man ‘troweth’ at that moment with 
the maximum of satisfaction to himself; and similarly, 
abstract truth, truth verified by the long run, and ab- 
stract satisfactoriness, long-run satisfactoriness, coin- 
cide. If, in short, we compare concrete with concrete 
and abstract with abstract, the true and the satisfactory 
do mean the same thing [my emphasis].”* 


After Moore’s critique, then, we may reconstruct 
James’s new position, based on these quotes from “The 
Meaning of Truth,” as J6 (which we will also call Schema 
Mie 

J6 (Schema J'): For all ideas i, i is true iff i pays 
and i is satisfactory 


Leaving aside the question of what James meant by 
“satisfaction,” this strategy is doomed to failure. No num- 
ber of conjuncts on the right side of the biconditional will 
change the fact that any existential instantiation of the coun- 
terexamples M1 and M3 simultaneously refutes both J5 and 
J6.23 That is, if there is an idea i, such that either “i is true 





“Pragmatism” (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1910), p. 
278. 


2\Ibid., pp. 159-160. 
221bid., p. 89. 


23in any conjunction (e.g., “a and b”), the falsity of any 
one conjunct entails the falsity of the conjunction as a whole, 
even if the other conjuncts are true (if “‘a” is false, then “a and b” 
is false). M4 refutes J5, but it does not thereby automatically 
refute J6. Because of the material biconditional, JS may be 
broken down into (1) if i is true then i pays, and (2) if i pays 
then i is true. M4 refutes (2). However, J6 may be broken down 
into (1) if i is true then i pays and i is satisfactory, and (2) if i 
pays and i is satisfactory then i is true. M4 does not refute 
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and i is not verifiable” or “i is true and i is not useful,” the 
left side of the material biconditional in both Schema J (JS) 
and Schema J' (J6) holds, but the right side does not. An in- 
finite number of true conjuncts would not salvage James’s 
view, as long as he retains the equation of truth with utility. 
It seems that James is left with 


J7: There are some ideas i, such that i is true and i pays 
and i is satisfactory. 


This is so trivially obvious that no one would bother to 
try to refute it or be particularly anxious to assert it. But, 
we notice, it is also no longer the pragmatic conception of 
truth. When it is watered down in this way, there is nothing 
distinctive left in the pragmatic conception. 


Bertrand Russell’s Critique 


Like Moore, Russell’s ultimate refutation of James fo- 
cused on the core issue: instances of (what I am calling) 
Schema J as the definition or meaning of truth. But Russell 
also expressed some other concerns that weaken the case for 
the pragmatic conception. It will be interesting to note one 
ancillary issue briefly before examining Russell’s direct at- 
tack. This has to do with the very usefulness of the prag- 
matic criterion of “usefulness” in determining truth in the 
hard cases. James noted in Pragmatism that the pragmatic 
method helps settle “metaphysical disputes that otherwise 
might be interminable.” So it is the big issues like material 
or spiritual, determinism or free will, the One or the Many, 
that pragmatism is supposed to solve. Pragmatism presup- 
poses the facts of cases “about which there can be no doubt.” 
Russell explains, “it is only when we pass beyond plain 
matters of fact [e.g., immediate sensible experience] and a 
priori truisms [such as “1 and 1 make 2’] that the pragmatic 
notion of truth comes in. It is, in short, the notion to be 
applied to doubtful cases.”*4 

The putative promise of the pragmatic criterion is to de- 
cide the truth of doubtful cases by determining which of our 
beliefs about the case “pay.” Interestingly, Lindbeck argues 
along the same lines that his pragmatic criterion helps in the 
interpretation of texts precisely “when other criteria are not 
decisive,”?> i.e., in the tough cases. Responding to James, 
Russell points to the examples of the infallibility of popes 
and the effects of the Contrat Social. How are we to deter- 
mine whether believing in the truth of these ideas has “paid” 
or will continue to “pay”? Pragmatism has to assume, ar- 
gues Russell, that discovering whether or not the conse- 
quences of belief in an idea are good or bad is so easy “as not 
to be worthy of having the pragmatic test applied to it.” 





either of these. 


2 4B ertrand Russell, “James’s Conception of Truth,” in 
Philosophical Essays (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1966), p. 118. The original article was published in 1908. 


25a tonement and the Hermeneutics of Intratextual Social 
Embodiment,” in The Nature of Confession, p. 230. 
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The motivation behind the pragmatic criterion of 
“usefulness” is to help us identify true and false ideas by as- 
sessing the goodness of the consequences of believing them. 
Russell shows that this approach simply doesn’t “work.” It 
is often more difficult to determine the consequences of a be- 
lief than to determine whether the belief is true. Is it not 
easier, asks Russell, to ask whether popes have erred than it 
is to measure the positive or negative effects of thinking 
they have erred? He thus demonstrates that the pragmatic 
criterion of usefulness fails to work in precisely those cases 
in which it was designed to help us. Russell’s argument 
weakens James’s position, but it does not yet refute the core 
of the pragmatic conception. Schema J may still be an ade- 
quate definition even if we do not know which ideas “pay.” 
Let us turn now to Russell’s direct attack: 


Take the question whether other people exist. It seems 
perfectly possible to suppose that the hypothesis that 
they exist will always work, even if they do not in fact 
exist. It is plain, also, that it makes for happiness to 
believe that they exist — for even the greatest misan- 
thropist would not wish to be deprived of the objects of 
his hate. Hence the belief that other people exist is, 
pragmatically, a true belief. But if I am troubled by 
solipsism, the discovery that a belief in the existence of 
others is ‘true’ in the pragmatist’s sense is not enough 
to allay my sense of loneliness: the perception that I 
should profit by rejecting solipsism is not alone suffi- 
cient to make me reject it. For what I desire is not that 
the belief in solipsism should be false in the pragmatic 
sense, but that other people should in fact exist. And 
with the pragmatist’s meaning of truth, these two do 
not necessarily go together. The belief in solipsism 
might be false even if I were the only person or thing in 
the universe. This paradoxical consequence would, I 
presume, not be admitted by pragmatists. Yet it is an 
inevitable outcome of the divorce which they make be- 
tween fact and truth.*° 


It seems to me that Russell’s argument here (and the 
broader context that surrounds it) can be broken down into a 
reductio ad absurdum, and made stronger by reconstructing it 
using the apparatus of possible world semantics. 


A Reconstruction of Russell’s 
Critique of James 


A. _ Inall possible worlds w, for all ideas i, if i 
is useful then i is true (J4) 

B. In all possible worlds w, the idea “other 
people exist” is useful to a lonely person 


C. In all possible worlds w, for all ideas i, “i 
is true iff i (a priori disquotational 77 


26Ibid., p. 122. 


27 «Di squotational” refers to the common _ sense 


version of Tarski’s Schema T) 

D. __ Inall possible worlds w, the idea “other 
people exist” is true iff other people exist 
(instance of C) 

E: In world w' (where only one lonely person 
exists), the idea “other people exist” is not 
true (given C and D). 

F. In world w', the idea “other people exist” is 
true (given A and B) 

G. In world w', the idea “other people exist” is 
true and not true (given F and E) 


Now Russell has clearly derived a contradiction (G), to 
which James must respond. One would find it difficult to 
deny the a priori truism of C. B is simply Russell’s appli- 
cation of the pragmatic criterion to the idea “other people 
exist.” E and F follow from A-D. G is the conjunction of 
F and E. The only option is to reject premise A (J4). In 
other words, the acceptance of A leads to a contradiction (G) 
and must therefore be rejected. But if we reject J4, we can 
no longer have Schema J. 

As with Moore, James’s response to Russell was to add 
“is satisfactory” to the right side of the biconditional in 
Schema J. That is, he expands the definiens of truth: for all 


The motivation behind the pragmatic cri- 
terion of “usefulness” is to help us iden- 
tify true and false ideas by assessing the 
goodness of the consequences of believin 

them. Russell shows that this approac 

simply doesn’t “work.” It is often more 
difficult to determine the consequences of 
a belief than to determine whether the be- 
lief is true. 


ideas i, i is true iff i is useful amd i is satisfactory. This 
makes B an invalid application of the new pragmatic crite- 
rion (because the idea “other people exist” is not 
“satisfactory” in w'). While this may extricate him from 
this reductio, we have already seen above (in the context of 
Moore’s critique) that James’s strategy of adding conjuncts 
to the formula cannot possibly work and that any version of 
Schema J' also fails. I will refer to this strategy as the 
“Realism Too” defense; we will see below that Lindbeck 
tries to employ it as well, and fails for the same reason. 

In his reaction to Russell in “Two English Critics,” 





(tautological) notion that whatever else we mean by the truth 
predicate, at least we mean that taking the quotes off of “i” (or 
“s”) is included by definition. For example: “Snow is white” is 
true if and only if snow is white. Although writing before 
Tarski’s Schema T became common in debates about the truth 
predicate, it seems that Russell meant something like C when he 
indicated his desire to hold together “fact and truth.” Moreover, 
James himself would accept C, as can be seen by his reaction to 
the charge against him. 
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James introduced another defensive strategy in an attempt to 
escape these problems. Here he argued that Russell has 
fallen into an inappropriate “Abstractionism.” 


A number of writers, as Mr. Russell himself, Mr. G. E. 
Moore, and others, favor the unlucky word 
‘proposition,’ which seems expressly invented to foster 
this confusion, for they speak of truth as a property of 
‘propositions.’ But in naming propositions it is almost 
impossible not to use the word ‘that.” That Caesar is 
dead, that virtue is its own reward, are propositions.7® 


James admits that for “certain logical purposes” we may 
need to treat propositions as absolute entities. But this al- 
ways involves making a complex like “that-Caesar-is-dead” a 
single term and calling it a “truth.” James viewed the predi- 
cation of truth to propositions as a “shifting of universes” 
from the subjective into the objective realm. For him, this 
wreaks so much havoc on the pragmatic view of 


For these reasons, we are led to reject the 
pragmatic conception of truth. In its weak 
form, it is trivial. In its strong form, it is 
false. 


the world that after a long discussion of Russell’s com- 
plaints he exclaims, “It almost reconciles one to being no 
logician that one thereby escapes so much _abstrac- 
tionism.”? By “abstractionism” it seems James is referring 
to the epistemological realist assumption that propositions 
are universals in some sense, and may therefore be distin- 
guished ante rem. R. M. Gale suggests that both Moore and 
Russell held propositions to be “eternally subsisting” and 
could therefore predicate trueness of a set of them.2° At the 
very least, they believed in states of affairs to which propo- 
sitions could either truly or falsely refer. For James, on the 
other hand, there is no “truth” out there, so to speak, outside 
of knower and known. 


...the ‘that’ here [required by propositions] has the ex- 
tremely convenient ambiguity for those who wish to 
make trouble for us pragmatists, that sometimes it 
means the fact that, and sometimes the belief that, 
Caesar is no longer living. When I then call the belief 
true, | am told that the truth means the fact; when I 
claim the fact also, I am told that my definition has ex- 
cluded the fact, being a definition only of a certain pecu- 





28 William James, The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to 
“Pragmatism” (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1910), p. 
282. 

22 1bid., p. 284. 

30Richard M. Gale, “Propositions, Judgments, Sentences, 


and Statements,” The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, v. 6 (New 
York: Macmillan, 1967), p. 496. 
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liarity in the belief - so that in the end I have no truth 
to talk about left in my possession. ! 


James’s strategy here seems to be to argue about the na- 
ture of “x” in the formula: x is true iff p. He thinks that the 
formula only works if one grasps the pragmatist’s epistemo- 
logical definition of “idea” and inserts it into the position of 
“x”. Anything else in that position is an “abstraction” disal- 
lowed by the philosophy of Pragmatism. I will call this the 
“Susceptibility Switch” defensive strategy (and we will 
see that Lindbeck tries this as well, arguing that it is doc- 
trines-as-performed-rules that are susceptible of truth or fal- 
sity). 

But James is not able to salvage the pragmatic concep- 
tion of truth in this way. Regardless of the nature of “x” 
(proposition, idea, sentence, thought or something else*”), 
we will always be able to reconstruct Russell’s reductio ad 
absurdum if the pragmatist insists on the acceptance of J4. 
Moreover, even if the anti-pragmatist accepted (for the sake 
of argument) James’s nominalist rejection of the suscepti- 
bility of “propositions” to truth or falsity, this would not 
change the fact that J1-6 could still be refuted with exactly 
the same counterexamples offered by Moore above. The 
universal quantifier, the material biconditional, and the pred- 
icate “useful” on the right side are sufficient conditions for 
falsifying the formula, no matter what we say is susceptible 
of truth or falsity, i.e., irrespective of the nature of “x”. So 
both Schema J and Schema J' are untenable. For these rea- 
sons, we are led to reject the pragmatic conception of truth. 
In its weak form, it is trivial. In its strong form, it is false. 
Now we turn to an application of the same logical apparatus 
to Lindbeck’s conception of truth, showing that it fails for 
the same reasons. 


The Postliberal Research Program 


AS we saw in the introduction, Lindbeck now wants to 
call his approach a “research program.” It should be noted 
first that he thinks this gets postliberalism off the hook for 
not actually producing any constructive theology.*? This is 
based on a misconception of the nature of research programs; 
Lakatos’ distinction between “degenerating” and 
“progressive” research programs includes the criterion that 
the latter will provide new content and predict some novel, 
unexpected facts.?* Even so, Lindbeck might claim that at 
least the postliberal research program explains the 
“anomaly” that persons in ecumenical dialogue are claiming 





31 The Meaning of Truth., p. 283. 


For a discussion of what exactly it is that is susceptible 
to truth and falsity, see R. Cartwright, “Propositions” in R.J. 
Butler (ed.) Analytical Philosophy (Oxford, 1962) pp. 81-103. 


“Panel Discussion,” p. 247. 


34For a description of Lakatos’ concept of research 
programs as applied to theological models, see Nancey Murphy, 
Theology in the Age of Scientific Reasoning (Cornell, 1990). 
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to be in agreement, although neither side has capitulated its 
claims. This anomaly was what led him to propose a 
“cultural-linguistic” theory of religion, and a description of 
the nature of doctrine in terms of rule-theory. He believes 
that theology needs Wittgensteinian rule theory to explain 
what it means by claiming “truth.” Lindbeck explicitly says 
that his proposal is non-theological and not specifically 
Christian, but a “neutral” explanation. 

In The Nature of Doctrine, he describes four types of 
theories about doctrine. The first he calls “propositional,” 
and notes it has been the approach generally taken by the 
tradition. Here a doctrine is considered true if it accurately 
expresses a true proposition. In this approach, we cannot 
have reconciliation without capitulation, because the only 
way to come to agreement is for one side or both to change 
their position. The second type is “experiential-expres- 
sivism,” which takes doctrines to be symbols that evoke or 
represent religious experiences. This approach cannot help 
in ecumenical dialogue, because it makes doctrines some- 
what irrelevant; different doctrines may evoke the same expe- 
rience, or the same doctrine may evoke different experiences. 
He offers Schleiermacher and the liberal tradition generally 
as the paradigm for this approach. The third type is that of 
attempting to link the first two. This dualistic approach is 
best exemplified in Lonergan and Rahner, but Lindbeck 
complains they have to engage in linguistic gymnastics to 
make it work and simply asserts (without offering an argu- 
ment) that they are not convincing. Although better than 
the first two, they do not solve the anomaly he has identi- 
fied. In all three of these types, Lindbeck’s descriptions are 
oversimplified, dismissive caricatures.?> 

Lindbeck’s proposal, which is the fourth type, is for a 
“cultural-linguistic” model of theology. Here he says that 


the “most fruitful” philosophy of our day has shown that re- 


ligions resemble languages and cultures and that this is the 
best way to study religion. In this model, doctrine functions 
as rules which guide speech and behavior in the linguistic 
community (church). Lindbeck distinguishes between three 
kinds of truth: propositional truth, symbolic truth (efficacy), 
and categorial truth (adequacy). Doctrines function at the lat- 
ter level. They are true insofar as they are adequate for so- 
cializing new members into the Christian community and 
its ongoing narrative. He admits it sounds odd to claim the 
Niceanum is not making first-order truth claims, but this is 
‘what he argues. In fact, he argues even more strongly that 
the innovative aspect of his proposal is the argument that 
the regulative function is “the only job that doctrines do in 
their role as church teachings.”2° His rule theory insists 
that doctrines attain propositional or ontological reference 
only in so far as in “performing” these utterances they are 
made true. A religious utterance “acquires the propositional 





35 For critiques of Lindbeck’s descriptions, see David 
Tracy, “Lindbeck’s New Program for Theology,” p. 461, and 
Alister McGrath, A Passion for Truth, pp. 137-139. 


3 Nature of Doctrine, p. 19. Emphasis mine. 


truth of ontological correspondence only insofar as it is a 
performance, an act or deed, which helps create that corre- 
spondence.” >’ Notice that, like James, he seems to think 
that “truth happens.” 


Lindbeck’s “Hard Core” 


George Hunsinger has suggested that “no question 
stands closer to the core of any theological position than 
that of how truth is conceived.”?® I agree. Since Lindbeck’s 
“categorial?’ conception of the truth of doctrines is what 
makes his research program innovative and distinctive, I ar- 
gue that it is in his “hard core.” There may be other things 
in the hard core too, but at least we seem to find something 
like: 


(1) Doctrines are rules for speaking in a faith commu- 
nity. “True” doctrines are those that are useful for 
socializing members into the Christian form of 
life. 

(2) “The [biblical] text absorbs the world.” We should 
try to recover the premodern heritage of Scripture 
reading which recognized this fact.?° 


In order to make the connection between James and 
Lindbeck, I will reconstruct (1) in formal terms as “Schema 
| PAY 


Schema L: For all doctrines “d,” d is true if and only if 
dis “a” 


where “a” represents what Lindbeck generally refers to as 
“categorially adequate,” i.e., as “adequate” for socializing 
members into the linguistic community, or as “creating a 
correspondence to a form of life,’ or as serving “the up- 
building of the community of faith.” *° The validity of this 
reconstruction is justified by the quotes from Lindbeck of- 
fered above, and by his insistence that “it is only through 
the performatory use of religious utterances that they acquire 


3T1pid., p. 65. For an argument illustrating that Lindbeck 
misunderstands “performative utterances,” see Jay Richards, 
“Truth and Meaning in George Lindbeck’s The Nature of 
Doctrine,” Religious Studies, 33, no. 1 (forthcoming, March 
1997); 


38Truth as Self-Involving: Barth and Lindbeck on the 
Cognitive and Performative Aspects of Truth in Theological 
Discourse,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion, 61 
(Spring, 1993): 42. 

3 a am including (2) in the hard core because Lindbeck re- 
affirms it in his recent writings, and indicated at the Wheaton 
Conference that the whole point of the postliberal research 
program was a way of reading Scripture (Nature of Confession, 
pp. 221, 247). But (2) is intrinsically linked to (1), both of 
which suggest that “truth happens.” 


40; indbeck, “Atonement and_ the 
Intratextual Social Embodiment,” p. 230. 
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propositional force.”4! Schema L logically breaks down 


into the following two statements: 


Li If d is true, then d is “a” 
L:2? If dis “a”, then d is true 


Any counterexample of L1 or L2 automatically falsifies 
Schema L, because it is formulated using universal quantifi- 
cation. Let us start with L1. Take a doctrine Lindbeck ac- 
cepts: “there is only one God.” Has this doctrine always 
served the upbuilding of the community of faith? Crusaders 
cleaving the heads of infidels accepted this doctrine. So do 
Muslims, not to mention Lutherans and Calvinists. Jim 
Jones accepted this doctrine. Is the statement “there is only 


Has any Christian in the history of the 
church adequately performed the Christian 
“form of life’ in such a way that her 
utterance would qualify as creating the 
ontological correspondence of Christ’s 
Lordship? Doesn’t Lindbeck give our 
linguistic capacities a greater power than 
they deserve? 


one God” true (categorially or otherwise) when performa- 
tively uttered by a non-hypocritical follower of Jim Jones, 
but false when performatively uttered by a hypocritical sem- 
inary professor? This use of the truth predicate as equivalent 
to “a” does not seem to be very useful in determining any- 
thing. “True” simply means something different from 
“adequate.” 

This brings up another problem. Lindbeck’s view of 
the nature of doctrine ignores the fact that any doctrinal rule 
(or set of rules) is in itself inadequate for “a”. Most 
“premodern” readers of Scripture (Christian theologians be- 
fore the Enlightenment) affirm a role for the Holy Spirit in 
the upbuilding of the community. Lindbeck seems to have 
ended up with an odd post-linguistic-turn Pelagianism. The 
truth of Christian utterances, like “Christ is Lord,” is depen- 
dent upon our socially embodied performances. Has any 
Christian in the history of the church adequately performed 
the Christian “form of life” in such a way that her utterance 
would qualify as creating the ontological correspondence of 
Christ’s Lordship? Doesn’t Lindbeck give our linguistic ca- 
pacities a greater power than they deserve? 

How about L2? Surely there are many doctrines that 
“serve the upbuilding of a community of faith,” but which 
are not true. Let us put the following doctrine into the 
mouth of the stereotypical experiential-expressivist: “all re- 
ligious experience is basically the same experience of an ul- 
timate divine power, even though we use different symbols 


41 Nature of Doctrine, p. 66. Emphasis mine. 
42tbid., p. 94. 
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to express it.” Lindbeck would say this is false; it is not a 
good rule. Yet, it may lead many persons to be socialized 
into communities of faith; it may serve the narrative cohe- 
sion of a particular group. Once again, just as with James, 
if the postliberal tries to argue that this is the wrong goal 
for a community, he or she has to fall back on a pretheoretic 
common sense notion of truth. Like James, Lindbeck intro- 
duced his approach to deal with the hard cases,*? when other 
criteria break down. And he fails for the same reasons, noted 
above. The point is that the meaning of “true” (including 
its application to doctrines) is not exhausted by the 
“adequacy” predicate, even if we argue that one often leads to 
the other. 


Lindbeck’s Defensive Strategies 


So the hard core of the postliberal research program 
seems in desperate danger of collapsing. What auxiliary hy- 
potheses might Lindbeck propose in order to create a 
“protective belt”? Two of his defensive strategies are identi- 
cal to those we saw in James. First, let us examine the 
“Realism Too” strategy, although in Lindbeck’s case we 
would have to call it “Realism Too (maybe)”. Applying the 
same arguments that Moore used against James, we will see 
that Lindbeck’s occasional attempts to accommodate the 
propositional dimension of doctrine into his theory, trying 
to bolster his definition of truth by adding the possibility of 
epistemological realism, simply do not work. In his discus- 
sions of the possibility of an “unsurpassable” religion,** he 
asserts something like: 

Schema L': For all doctrines “d,” d is true iff d is 
“a” and d is also “m” 
where “m” represents “offers an ontologically 
(propositionally) accurate map of ultimate reality.” The un- 
surpassable religion would have this quality. My point here 
(as with James) is that no matter how many conjuncts 
(aimed at buttressing Schema L with late-breaking claims to 
“epistemological realism”) one adds to the right side of the 
biconditional (even if they were all true), one can never save 
the biconditional; it would still be easily refuted by any in- 
stantiation of a counterexample to LI or L2. So it seems 
that all Lindbeck is left with is something like: 


rs For some doctrines “d,” d is true and d is “a” 


which, we all gladly accept, as a way of emphasizing that 
doctrines often have a regulative function in guiding what 
we should say and do. Athanasius would have agreed with 
L3. Who wouldn’t? This, it must be emphasized, is 
nothing new and not really interesting. Lindbeck’s proposal 
is only interesting when he makes the radical and reduction- 


43 Lindbeck, “Atonement,” p. 230. 
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istic claim that “a” is the “only job” of doctrine. But in this 
interesting and strong form it is weakest logically, showing 
that it simply feeds off the preanalytic notion of truth. It is 
difficult to imagine Athanasius saying to Arius: “Let’s come 
up with a rule that guides what we say so that you can keep 
saying the Logos is not homoousios and I can keep saying 
that the Logos is homoousios, and let’s make sure it is ade- 
quate for socializing pagans into the Christian narrative.” 
Surely, Lindbeck has got things backward. The Nicene au- 
thors developed doctrines, which do in fact guide our speech, 
but they developed them because of certain things they 
thought were ontologically true. Lindbeck emphasizes that 
he is trying to explain how words function in common lan- 
guage, which makes it ironic that he fails precisely here in 
trying to define the common use of the truth predicate in the 
Christian tradition. 

Lindbeck might also try James’s “Susceptibility 
Switch” defensive strategy. James adopted “ideas.” For 
Lindbeck, it is doctrines as rules that are susceptible of truth 
and falsity. But remember that by “true” he means catego- 
rially adequate. Lindbeck might respond (like James did) 
that his critics are unfairly referring to abstractions like 
“propositions.” That is, he may claim to be misunderstood 
because we are assuming that something other than 
“doctrines” (in the rule theory sense) are in the place of “x” 
in the formula: “x is true iff p.” However, we have already 
shown (with James) that this defense does not work; the 
refutation using counterexamples of L1 and L2 is not depen- 
dent on the nature of “x.” 

If these defensive strategies fail, Lindbeck might point 
to other aspects of the postliberal research program, arguing 
that these “auxiliary hypotheses” protect the hard core. The 
following are examples of such hypotheses, reconstructed in 
their most plausible form: 


(3) Classical foundationalism (the epistemology of 
“modernism’’) is bad. 

(4) Biblical criticism should be accepted, but subjected 
to a “theologically significant reading” of the 
text.4> 

(5) Culture and language profoundly shape religious 
experience and Christian faith. 

(6) Hypocrisy is bad. We should not say “Christ is 

} Lord” while cleaving the heads of infidels. 

(7) Christians do not need to be embarrassed about the 
particularity of their religion. 

(8) Apologetics should be ad hoc. 

(9) Ecumenical unity is an important goal. 


Of course, there are many others. Note first that none 
of these serve to protect the hard core of postliberalism, 
which includes Schema L. But even more importantly, 
none of these auxiliary hypotheses (3-9) are dependent upon 
Schema L or (2). Paul affirmed (8) when he said he was “all 





4) indbeck, Nature of Confession, p. 247. 


things to all men.” (4) is vacuous and simply begs the ques- 
tion: who decides what is “theologically significant”? (3) and 
(5) are common knowledge, at least in the academy. (6), (7) 
and (9) are affirmed by most evangelicals as well as many 
non-evangelicals. We do not need the postliberal research 
program to affirm these statements. So why would anyone 
adopt Lindbeck’s postliberalism? 


Postliberalism: Reconciliation With 
Capitulation 


Lindbeck has one other defensive strategy that he does 
not share with James; this may be the key to understanding 
the tenacity of the research program. I will call this the 
“Immunize Wittgenstein” strategy. He makes a claim 
in the preface for the “neutrality” of his proposal. This is 
hardly tenable in light of postmodern epistemological criti- 
cism, and is certainly inconsistent with his claim later in the 
book to be an anti-foundationalist. He complains that the 
propositionalist and experiential-expressivist views try to of- 
fer a “common framework” by which to compare religions, 
and suggests that his cultural-linguistic approach avoids 
this.4° But on what grounds does he argue this? From what 
“neutral” territory does he support his contention that reli- 
gions are primarily languages and doctrines are grammatical 
rules? Clearly his relativistic reading of Wittgenstein is a 
“common framework” from which he hopes to judge the 
pragmatic “adequacy” of all doctrines. 

His view of the nature of doctrine is itself immune from 
critique, i.e., it is in the “hard core.” Lindbeck asserts that 
the text absorbs the world. But there is one thing that is 
immune from this absorption: Wittgensteinian rule theory. 
The very condition for stating the text’s ability to absorb is 
not absorbed by the text. In fact, Wittgenstein (and Geertz) 
absorb both the text and Lindbeck’s reading of it. This sug- 
gests that he has privileged a philosophical theory over the 
nature of doctrine. He wants to describe the “nature” of doc- 
trine, but he claims to have done so by describing its (only) 
“function.” But what does he claim for his own theory: is it 
“categorially” true or “propositionally” true? That is to say, 
if his theory is just adequate for socializing members into 
the postliberal research community, then it is limited to his 
particular language game, and does not describe the “nature” 
of doctrine. But surely he seems to think he is actually de- 
scribing a state of affairs: “it is the case that doctrine func- 
tions this way.” Lindbeck claims that the innovative aspect 
of his proposal is that the regulative function is the “only 
job” of doctrine. But his theory (borrowed from 
Wittgenstein) is doing some other job, and has more referen- 
tial power than the doctrines he is describing. 

Ironically, in spite of his anti-foundationalist claims, 
Lindbeck exemplifies one of the most obvious foundation- 
alist pitfalls.4”7 He says doctrines are “rules” and the ones 
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from Nicea (for example) are authoritative. But how do we 
know these are the right rules? By what rules did he arrive 
at the decision to pick Nicea instead of some others? Cult 
leaders around the world would list different rules and they 
would claim, as he does, that their rules are adequate for so- 
cializing their new converts into their community. If 
Lindbeck did provide the rules for that decision (choosing 
Nicea), then we would ask where he got those rules, ad in- 
finitum. So it falls into an infinite regress, which Lindbeck 
seems to try to halt by appealing to his community: ecu- 
menical scholars and church leaders who want to maintain 
“difference without disunity.” But this has nothing to do 
with what we mean by truth; we can be united without 
agreeing, just as we can agree without being united. 

The anomaly that led Lindbeck to propose a new view 
of the nature of doctrine was his sense that ecumenical dia- 
logue often resulted in “reconciliation without capitulation.” 
Some interlocutors indicate they agree about “doctrine” but 
neither side (e.g., transubstantiationists and non-transubstan- 
tiationists) sees the need to capitulate to the other. This 
anomaly drives Lindbeck’s project. But there are certainly 
other ways to explain this anomaly. The skeptic might 
suggest that they were tired of arguing, or that they misun- 
derstood each other, or that they were not really committed 
to their positions and willingly accepted the relativization of 
doctrine. On a more serious note, this anomaly can easily 
be explained by avoiding Lindbeck’s conflation of “truth” 
and “adequate performance.” For example, David Tracy 
solves this anomaly by distinguishing between sub-disci- 
plines in theology and recognizing that they hold together 
“disclosive” and “transformative” aspects of truth in different 
ways.*® His distinction between defending the truth of doc- 
trine and identifying the rules of disclosure in the sub-disci- 
plines (fundamental, systematic, practical) opens up the pos- 
sibility of seeing the ecumenical interlocutors as agreeing 
about the latter but not the former. Whether we agree with 
Tracy on specifics is not the point; it is possible to explain 
Lindbeck’s “anomaly” without affirming Schema L and the 
epicycles that are proffered to defend it. 

I would argue that instead of “reconciliation without ca- 
pitulation,” Lindbeck ends up with a view which gives us 
“reconciliation with capitulation,” that is, capitulation to a 
particular reductionistic philosophy. He is able to explain 
his anomaly by capitulating to Wittgenstein’s rule theory 
and Geertz’s anthropological method, which he (without ar- 
gument) calls “the best in non-theological thinking.*? He 





from the charges of relativism and fideism, “Lindbeck’s New 
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notes that in religious studies departments, the description of 
religions in terms of languages and cultures is growing more 
popular, and he urges us not to miss out on this helpful ap- 
proach. Well, of course non-Christians in a pluralist envi- 
ronment are going to like the cultural-linguistic approach 
because it reduces all offensive truth claims to a particular 
context. In the academic discipline of “religious studies,” in 
which the task is reduced to analysis of those dimensions of 
religious behavior that are analogous to language and cul- 
ture, even a believing Christian can with integrity engage in 
such descriptions using the appropriate methodological so- 
cial scientific tools. But this is not the function of doctrine, 
much less its “only job.” Despite his desire to keep them 
separated, Lindbeck seems to collapse “theology” into 
“religious studies,” and for this reason I do not think his ap- 
proach is helpful to those who would want to see theology 
(and doctrine) as having a role distinct from that of de- 
scribing and regulating language-games. 

In 1988, Jeffrey Stout described postliberal theology as 
“the quest, initiated in recent years by the most interesting 
American followers of Karl Barth, to get beyond all forms of 
modernism in theology; either a cul de sac or the harbinger 
of a new theological age (too soon to tell).”°° Today, 
twelve years after the publication of The Nature of Doctrine, 
it is no longer too soon to tell. The postliberal research 
program is degenerating; it has been unable to offer any new 
theological explanations or to protect its hard core. It is a 
theological cul-de-sac of the worst kind, mired in the circular 
reasoning of fideism. It is (to switch metaphors) a rela- 
tivistic social-science wolf in conservative theological 
sheep’s clothing. Knowledge may happen. Verification may 
happen. Conformity to a faith community may happen. 
Recognizing the importance of a rule about doctrinal speech 
may happen. Performing an act of worship may happen. 
But truth does not “happen.” As Wentzel van Huyssteen 
urges, “there is more to our religious and theological lan- 
guage than just what happens to be useful to us.”°! For all 
of these reasons, I have argued that Lindbeck’s (post lin- 
guistic-turn) pragmatic conception of truth is simply inade- 
quate for the task of theology, as well as false (in the com- 
mon pretheoretic sense). 

PTR 
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Ahab’s Salvation: 
A Reading of Herman 
Melville’s Moby Dick 


MATTHEW L. KOENIG 


A noted Princeton Theological Seminary systematic 
theology professor recently lamented the lack of good heresy 
in contemporary Christianity. The great heresies of church 
history once commanded tomes of thought and inspired their 
adherents to endure exile. Today to be a heretic is fash- 
ionable. One could similarly decry the lack of good heresy 
in contemporary literature. Though Christianity is consis- 
tently debunked among today’s intellectual elites, few seem 
to have any notable knowledge of its doctrines or Scriptures. 
But in stark contrast to the current malaise stands Herman 
Melville, who, I would wager, knew the Bible better than 
most seminary students (including the present author) and 
who wrestled with faith and salvation as passionately as any 
Christian. Indeed, one cannot read his Moby Dick without 
having one’s intellect and faith bombarded and whacked with 
the turn of each page. 

As a student fascinated by the interface between the- 
ology and culture, I am hooked by the desire to explore the 
theological tension between Moby Dick and the intellectual, 
cultural, and religious trends of the nineteenth century. In 
this paper I hope to show two possible audiences Melville 
had in mind in writing Moby Dick—the “acculturated” 
Christians of puritan America and the “rationalist” scholars 
of the academy. As he forces both audiences to follow Ahab 
on his crazed quest— guided only by the unreliable and be- 
fuddling Ishmael—Melville also forces his readers to con- 
front the weaknesses of their assumptions about Christianity 
and salvation. 

To begin this paper, I will offer a brief synopsis of the 
work for those needing a fresh review. Second, I will intro- 
duce the audiences to whom Melville wrote by sketching the 
cultural religious context of mid-nineteenth century 
America, and describing some of the theology of the day. 
Once we have an understanding of these two audiences, I 
will spend the majority of the paper looking at how 
Melville entices the readers to sail into an indeterminate 
world with Ishmael and Ahab, and how he undermines the 
pretensions of both groups, forcing them to consider again 
what it means to believe in the Christian God and to be 
saved. 


Synopsis 


In the opening chapters of Moby Dick, Melville offers 
us detailed sketches of common town life in the great mar- 
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itime centers of nineteenth century New England. Melville 
generously peppers these scenes with comically exaggerated 
characters, most notably Peleg and Captain Bildad—the hap- 
less owners of the fated vessel Pequod. Here we catch a brief 
glimpse of the maniacal Ahab, who lumbers about the deck 
cantankerously before disappearing into his cabin for the 
next two hundred pages. We also meet the three ship- 
mates— Starbuck, Stubb, and Flask—who will accompany 
Ishmael on the voyage and inspire his musings on humanity 
and culture. Lastly we encounter Queequeg, the lovable pa- 
gan harpooner from New Zealand, his skin a tattered rug of 
tattoos and his vocabulary a mushy mix of pigeon English. 

As the narrative progresses Melville includes lengthy, 
graphic interludes on the habits and physiology of whales, 
and painstakingly detailed aspects of the whaling industry. 
We read of the precise steps taken to extract oil from a 
sperm whale and the bizarre etiquette of life aboard a whaling 
ship. At times this instructional information becomes te- 
dious and seems only tenuously related to the plot, but 
Melville also uses this section to develop the relationships 
between the key characters. All the while we see very little 
of Ahab, who remains isolated below the ship’s deck until 
there is news of Moby Dick. 

At last the plot grows more intense and tragic as Ahab 
rises from the bellows to commence the hunt for the “white 


The theological issues raised by Moby 
Dick stand in tension with the tremendous 
changes and_ conflicts which _ beset 
Christianity in the nineteenth century, and 
which continue to challenge Christianity 
today. 


whale.” The malicious Moby Dick is finally spotted and 
gives chase. But he too is hungry for the battle, and meets 
the Pequod with ferocity equal to his hunter. The ship ends 
in splinters with the crew sucked under the water, and all 
drown but Ishmael, who alone escapes to tell the story. 


Popular Religion 
in the Nineteenth Century 


The theological issues raised by Moby Dick stand in 
tension with the tremendous changes and conflicts which be- 
set Christianity in the nineteenth century, and which con- 
tinue to challenge Christianity today. When Moby Dick de- 
buted in 1851, New England continued to reflect its Puritan 
origins, rekindled by the Second Great Awakening in the 
early years of the century. The religious fervor enlivened by 
the revivals had inspired a host of evangelical moral causes, 
including temperance, education, charity, combating juvenile 
delinquency, and the abolition movement. We should also 
note that Melville dedicated Moby Dick to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, “in token of my admiration for his genius.” 
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Hawthorne’s excoriating account of the intolerance of 
Puritan life in The Scarlet Letter had been published in 
1850, only a year prior to Moby Dick. While Melville may 
have been sympathetic to some of the causes forwarded by 
popular religion, it seems that such religion did not reach 
the depths of his passions and doubts. Despite its highly 
emotional flavor, the religion of the revivals was a 
“civilizing Christianity,” more concerned with morals than 
mystery and metaphysics. In Moby Dick, Melville will 
force those content in their civilized nominal Christianity to 
identify with the indeterminate, non-Christian world of 
Ishmael and the Pequod. 


Theology in the Nineteenth Century 


In the nineteenth century, the majority of theological 
work was contributed by German thinkers. While it is diffi- 
cult to say whether Melville was specifically acquainted with 
the particular thinkers I will mention here, we can be assured 
that he wrestled with the same questions which occupied 
them. Melville reacted negatively to those theological 
movements which reduced the miraculous, mysterious and 
metaphysical aspects of Christianity while they elevated the 
rational and the ethical. The most representative example of 
this movement were the “rationalists,” who took their cue 
from the eighteenth century Enlightenment. The rationalists 
opposed all supernaturalism in their understanding of 
Scripture. Heinrich Paulus (1761-1851) represents the 
movement well in his Life of Jesus (1828), in which he 
brooks no miracles, but “explains” them rationally: what the 
disciples took as Jesus walking on the water was a trick of 
the mist which shrouded Jesus as he walked on the shore; 
the feeding of the five thousand was a result of Jesus demon- 
strating generosity with his meager provisions, and the rest 
of the crowd following suit. For the rationalists, 
Christianity was the conviction provided by natural theology 
and universal morality conceived through reason. Melville, 
as we Shall see, considers such reasoning a ludicrous reduc- 
tion of religion. 

Understanding a little of American popular religion and 
the theological issues of the day, let us now examine 
Melville’s struggle with salvation through the characters on 
board the chilling and indeterminate world of the Pequod. 


Ahab and the Longing for Salvation 


Melville is disgusted with both the simplistic and the 
reductionistic approaches to Christianity, but he is certainly 
interested in Christianity, especially the theme of salvation. 
It is primarily through the figure of Ahab that Melville con- 
siders salvation in Moby Dick. In the reader’s strange en- 
counter with Ahab, we fear him, sympathize with him, and 
admire him. We wonder what could save him, what he 
would look like if he were saved, and whether we really want 
him to be saved. Melville struggled with this too, and at one 
point he provides us with a sublime analogy of an Ahab 
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transformed: 


There is a Catskill eagle in some souls that can 
alike dive down into the blackest gorges, and soar out of 
them again and become invisible in the sunny spaces. 
And even if he for ever flies within the gorge, that 
gorge is in the mountains; so that even in his lowest 
swoop the mountain eagle is still higher than other 
birds upon the plain, even though they soar. 


In this passage we see that the ascending eagle remains 
in the gorge, but it is not trapped there. We catch a glimpse 
of how a transformed Ahab might still be Ahab—how he 
could retain the dark aspects of his unique character, but nev- 
ertheless be wholly saved from the course that ultimately 


Melville reacted negatively to those theo- 
logical movements which reduced_ the 
miraculous, mysterious and metaphysical 
aspects of Christianity while they elevated 
the rational and the ethical. 


leads to his destruction. Melville clearly demands here that 
we not prematurely and simplistically write Ahab off as a 
maniac beyond redemption. 

However, though he paints a picture of a transformed 
Ahab, ultimately Melville does not reveal how this might 
have happened. Melville is quite content to allow Ahab to 
be consumed. Ahab is not saved. For any Christian reading 
Moby Dick, it is good to reflect on what that means. 
Melville was undoubtedly fascinated by the Christian con- 
ception of salvation, and was certainly aware that Jesus 
Christ exemplifies the Savior who dwells among the suf- 
fering Ahabs, descends with them into hell, and rises again 
in glory. But among Melville’s characters, none succeed in 
reaching Ahab. Through this failure to reach Ahab, 
Melville addresses his Christian readers. If Melville saw no 
Christians capable of abandoning level-headedness, going to 
the edge, and returning again, he will take each of his 
Christian readers along with him on the Pequod into an inde- 
terminate world. 


Voyage into Indeterminacy 


Melville’s skill in creating an eerie, unstable environ- 
ment is masterful indeed. Here we will examine some of 
Melville’s literary techniques in creating the ethos which 
frightens the reader and undermines our convictions. 

Melville learned much from his mentor Nathaniel 
Hawthorne on how to style an unreliable narrator, and 
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Ishmael serves as Melville’s primary tool for challenging all 
of his readers. Ishmael is sometimes observer, sometimes 
active agent, and sometimes omniscient narrator, which 
gives the reader a precarious frame of reference from which 
to understand events and characters. The peculiarities of 
Ishmael’s character make him even trickier. Particularly be- 
fuddling is his penchant for analyzing a subject so quickly 
and yet so intensely that reason is often obscured. For ex- 
ample, early in the novel we hear Ishmael’s protestations 
against sharing a bed in the inn: 


I told him that I never liked to sleep two in a bed; that 
if I should ever do so, it would depend upon who the 
harpooner might be, and that if he (the landlord) really 
had no other place for me, and the harpooner was not 
decidedly objectionable, why rather than wander further 
about a strange town on so bitter a night, I would put 
up with the half of any decent man’s blanket (22). 


Ishmael first introduces his complaint about why he 
shouldn’t stay, but then assumes the landlord’s voice and ar- 
gues for why he should stay. Through the course of the 
paragraph, which is notably only a single sentence, Ishmael 
shifts his stance from wholly disposed against sharing a bed 
to almost happily consenting to the idea. 

There is no doubt that this example is humorous, but 
Melville is also using the event to introduce one of his pre- 
ferred literary devices, short sentences stacked one on top of 
the other, each representing a thought which builds from 


Melville is disgusted with both the sim- 
plistic and the reductionistic approaches to 
Christianity, but he is certainly interested 
in Christianity, especially the theme of 
salvation. 


the former sentence and introduces the next, but leading to a 
conclusion wholly in opposition to the original thought. 
The reader, taking the bait, is quickly befuddled, and must go 
back to reconstruct the progression of thought which led out 
to this strange ledge. Melville will revisit this device 
throughout the novel, to cloud issues much more unsettling 
‘than sharing a bed on a cold night at the inn. 

As the faithful reader progresses, Ishmael’s reflections 
become more difficult to deal with, and the conclusions are 
even muddier, as when Ishmael decides to worship 
Queequeg’s idol: 


I was a good Christian; born and bred in the bosom 
of the infallible Presbyterian Church. How then could I 
unite with this wild idolater in worshipping his piece of 
wood? But what is worship? thought I. Do you sup- 
pose now, Ishmael, that the magnanimous God of 
heaven and earth—pagans and all included—can pos- 


sibly be jealous of an insignificant bit of black wood? 
Impossible! But what is worship?—to do the will of 
God—that is worship. And what is the will of God?— 
to do to my fellow man what I would have my fellow 
man to do me—that is the will of God. Now, 
Queequeg is my fellow man. And what do I wish that 
this Queequeg would do to me? Why, unite with me in 
my particular Presbyterian form of worship. 
Consequently, I must unite with him in his; ergo, I 
must turn idolater (54). 


The flow of this paragraph is enticing, and for a Christian 
reader of Melville’s time (or any time) its implications are 
initially quite discomfiting. The reasoning of course con- 
tains many flaws, but to disclose them one must admit to 
things that a “civilized” Christian might find troublesome. 
Melville is almost daring a Christian reader here to say, 
“ves, the great God of western civilization is a jealous God.” 
With Melville’s biblical proficiency, he certainly must have 
recognized the absurdity in Ishmael’s 


So Melville shows how the very same 
cultural presupposition that leads to a 
comfortable confidence in Christianity can 
lead to disturbing blasphemy. 


argument, for the second commandment is unquestionably 
clear about God’s jealousy of idols: “You shall not make for 
yourself a graven image, or any likeness of anything that is 
in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth; you shall not bow down to them 
or serve them; for I the LORD your God am a jealous 
God...” (Exodus 20: 4). Nevertheless, the notion that God 
could not possibly be annoyed with a trifling idol probably 
resonated with many Christians of the day. So Melville 
shows how the very same cultural presupposition that leads 
to a comfortable confidence in Christianity can lead to dis- 
turbing blasphemy. Moreover Melville deliberately places 
this discussion after Ishmael begins to build an affectionate 
friendship with the pagan Queequeg. Things are not as clear 
as they seem. 

One of the most chilling examples of Ishmael’s mind 
flirting with indeterminacy is chapter 42, The Whiteness of 
the Whale. This is a difficult chapter even for Ishmael. 
Speaking of his feelings towards the whiteness, he states: 
“so mystical and well nigh ineffable was it, that I almost de- 
spair of putting it in a comprehensible form” (163). Much 
of what Ishmael thinks he can explain winds up opaque, so 
the reader is duly warned when he despairs that he cannot ex- 
press himself here. 

He begins by saying, reasonably enough, that “in many 
natural objects, whiteness refiningly enhances beauty...” 
(163) and characteristically provides more examples than are 
needed to prove his point. But next he abruptly shifts and 
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provides numerous examples of whiteness increasing the ter- 
rible in something we fear, as the sailor whose ship sails 
through “a midnight sea of milky whiteness” (168), who 
feels a “silent superstitious dread; the shrouded phantom of 
the whitened waters is horrible to him as a real ghost. . .” 
Eventually the sailor declares, “‘it was not so much the fear 
of striking hidden rocks, as the fear of that hideous white- 
ness that so stirred me’” (168). Yet the most chilling is 
Ishmael’s exploration of why the whiteness has this effect. 
This is Ishmael at his most provocative, relentlessly putting 
forth questions, answering none of them, and in so doing 
calling every foundation into question: 


Is it that by its indefiniteness it shadows forth the 
heartless voids and immensities of the universe, and 
thus stabs us from behind with the thought of annihila- 
tion, when beholding the white depths of the milky 
way? Or is it, that as in essence whiteness is not so 
much a color as the visible absence of color, and at the 
same time the concrete of all colors; is it for these rea- 
sons that there is such a dumb blankness, full of 
meaning, in a wide landscape of snows—a colorless, 
all-color of atheism from which we shrink? (169) 


Ultimately Ishmael attacks color itself as a tremen- 
dously subtle lie, a metaphysical conceit with a vengeance, 
something which does not belong intrinsically to objects 
but is rather superimposed on them, so that “all deified 
Nature absolutely paints the harlot, whose allurements cover 
nothing but the charnel-house within” (170). Nothing we 
gaze on is really what it seems. The indeterminate white- 
ness is reality. 

If this is troublesome for Ishmael, it is doubly so for 
the reader comfortable in a neo-Puritan nineteenth century 
world-view. These readers must trust Ishmael to guide them 
through the harrowing voyage on board the Pequod, but they 
soon realize that Ishmael himself is not trustworthy. 
Ishmael reasons, somewhat convincingly, that it is just to 
worship with pagans, and Ishmael reasons, quite frighten- 
ingly, that the true world is a white shadow of what we see. 


The Rational and the Ineffable 


Not all of Melville’s readers were products of neo-puri- 
tan New England after the Second Great Awakening. There 
were also the intellectual elites and rationalist systemetizers, 
who explain away the complexities of humanity and divinity 
through “scientific” rationales. Ishmael is equally relentless 
in assaulting their presumptuous confidence, showing the 
ineffability of whales, humans and God. 

In Chapter 79, “The Prairie,” Ishmael questions the au- 
thority of scientific inquiry as he likens the strange 
markings on the skin of the whale to ancient Egyptian hi- 
eroglyphics, which had been recently translated. Ishmael is 
not at all confident that this scientific achievement will ex- 
tend to understanding humans; “. there is no 
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Champollion to decipher the Egypt of every man’s and every 
being’s face. Physiognomy, like every other human sci- 
ence, is but a passing fable” (292). Ishmael follows up on 
this bite with a dare to the lettered reader, as he previously 
dared the civilized Christian; “If then, Sir William Jones, 
who read in thirty languages, could not read the simplest 
peasant’s face in its profounder and more subtle meanings, 
how may unlettered Ishmael hope to read the awful Chaldee 
of the Sperm Whale’s brow? I but put that brow before 
you. Read it if you can” (292). The ineffability of the brow 
proves the inability of science to harness the truly myste- 
rious, powerful subjects of reflection, like whales and God. 

Ishmael takes a similar jab at the religious rationalists 
in chapter 83, Jonah Historically Regarded. This chapter 
also provides good rationale for concluding that Melville 
was familiar with the theological conversations taking place 
in Europe. In these pages Ishmael considers scholarly con- 
tributions to the verity of the tale of Jonah. As to why he 
was not digested, a “German exegetist supposed that Jonah 
must have taken refuge in the floating body of a dead 


... Ishmael and the reader have been en- 
gaged in their own dialogue—the reader’s 
desire to retain a rational frame of ref- 
erence and Ishmael’s determination to 


mystify it. 


whale...” (307, italics added). Furthermore, “it has been di- 
vined by other continental commentators, that when Jonah 
was thrown overboard from the Joppa ship, he straightway 
effected his escape to another vessel near by, some vessel 
with a whale for a figure-head. . .” (307, italics added). Still 
more exact are those “learned exegetists who have opined 
that the whale mentioned in the book of Jonah merely meant 
a life-preserver...” (307). Melville is clearly annoyed with 
the compulsion to explain away miracles, but his criticism 
also employs a little humor. The doubts of the accuracy of 
Jonah are levied by a whaleman whose only education oc- 
curred at sea. Ishmael retorts that his arguments “only 
evinced his foolish pride of reason... . I say it only shows 
his foolish, impious pride, and abominable, devilish rebel- 
lion against the reverend clergy” (308). We conclude that 
Melville sympathizes with the whaleman, but his censure 
falls on the pontificating scientific exegetes and the mind- 
less clergy who rely on their explanations. 


Confrontation with a Madman 


To this point Ishmael and the reader have been engaged 
in their own dialogue—the reader’s desire to retain a rational 
frame of reference and Ishmael’s determination to mystify it. 
But the most convicting element of Moby Dick occurs when 
Melville applies this conversation to Ahab. Melville is dis- 
cussing Christianity here, and Christianity is concerned with 
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salvation. When faced with the monomaniac Ahab, the 
reader is quite afraid, for here is the test of our level-headed 
convictions. It is no longer simply a fete a tete between 
Ishmael and the reader, rather it concerns the soul of a suf- 
fering madman. 

The character through which we best understand Ahab is 
Starbuck. Starbuck is a pious, ethical, intelligent man. He 
does not exactly represent either of the previously examined 
forms of “level-headedness,” but after learning that we can- 
not trust Ishmael, every reader who seeks stability is re- 
freshed whenever Starbuck enters the scene. When all the 
other members of the crew become fanatically devoted to 


_ Ahab, Starbuck is the only one to remain level-headed. Yet 


we must be careful of trusting Starbuck too much, for he is 
another of Melville’s deceptive traps. His very stability is 
the level-headedness that Melville assails throughout the 
novel, whether it occurs in parochial Christianity, scientific 


rationalism, or piety. It is the same preoccupation with rea- 


son and level-headedness that leads to the “civilized 


_ Christianity” that cannot accept a jealous God, and the scien- 


tific reductionism that cannot accept a miracle. Starbuck’s 


level-headed folly is his prudence which cannot descend to 
_ the abyss with Ahab. 


In Chapter 99, “The Doubloon,” we find Ahab pacing 
the deck, and pausing momentarily to examine an intri- 


- cately-carved, golden doubloon from Ecuador, which found 


——E 


its way aboard the Pequod and is so revered by the crew that 
none even try to steal it. On the face of the doubloon are 
inscribed a sun and three mountain peaks, on which stand a 


_ flame, a tower, and a crowing cock. Starbuck spies Ahab 


- to examine it himself. 


eyeing the doubloon, and when Ahab has finished, proceeds 
The disparity between their re- 
sponses to the doubloon reveals the stark polarity of their 
characters. 

Ahab seeks symbols in everything for his monomaniac 
crusade; “The firm tower, that is Ahab; the volcano, that is 


_ Ahab; the courageous, the undaunted, and victorious fowl, 


that, too, is Ahab; all are Ahab. . .” (359). Appropriately 


_ Ahab sees portents of violence and destruction within the 


doubloon, and he seizes them as affirmations of his hellish 


_ existence; “From storm to storm! So be it, then. Born in 


throes, ‘tis fit that man should live in pains and die in 


_ pangs! So be it, then!” (360) 


Starbuck observes Ahab inspecting the coin, and then 


_ takes his turn. He is not incapable of recognizing its 


metaphoric symbolism, and initially can even reconcile it 


_ with his pious faith; “So in this vale of Death, God girds us 


round; and over all our gloom, the sun of Righteousness 
still shines a beacon and a hope” (360). Yet Starbuck is an 
intelligent man, fully aware of the unstable world around 


_ him. He also sees the ominous meaning in the doubloon; 


“the great sun is no fixture; and if, at midnight, we would 


_ fain snatch some sweet solace from him, we gaze for him in 


vain!” (360) The crucial difference between Ahab and 
Starbuck is their respective reactions to this ominous mysti- 


_ cal prophecy. Ahab wildly assents to it—”So be it, then!” 


but Starbuck prudently retreats from it; “This coin speaks 
wisely, mildly, truly, but still sadly to me. I will 


Yet we must be careful of trusting 
Starbuck too much, for he is another of 
Melville’s deceptive traps. His very sta- 
bility is the level-headedness that Melville 
assails throughout the novel, whether it 
occurs in parochial Christianity, scientific 
rationalism, or piety. It is the same pre- 
occupation with reason and level-headed- 
ness that leads to _ the “civilized 
Christianity” that cannot accept a jealous 
God, and the scientific reductionism that 
cannot accept a miracle. 


quit it, lest Truth shake me falsely” (360). This same dark 
Truth, which is Ahab’s existence, scandalizes Starbuck. His 
rightmindedness has not the strength to confront it. 
Starbuck’s refusal to descend into the depths has dire 
consequences for the Pequod. 


Conclusion 


In a rare passage where Ishmael steps out of his ob- 
serving role and actively judges the events around him, he 
describes Ahab the “grey-headed, ungodly old man, chasing 
with a curse Job’s whale round the world...” who is actually 
“morally enfeebled...by the incompetence of mere unaided 
virtue or right-mindedness in Starbuck...” (162). Starbuck’s 
level-headedness is intimately linked to the destruction of the 
Pequod. In this paper, I have focused on two of the audiences 
Melville may have hadin mind in writing Moby Dick—the 
conventional nineteenth century Christian and the scientific 
rationalist— and explored how he speaks to both of them. 
Melville’s ultimate concern, however, was not simply to en- 
tertain his readers, but to challenge us deeply as he entertains 
us. In Moby Dick, Melville challenges the simplistic with 
the confusing and the reductionistic with the ineffable. 
Melville never speaks didactically, and throughout Moby 
Dick we get the sense that the author personally struggles 
with the challenges as well. Christianity was certainly a 
perplexing, demanding issue for Melville, andin Moby Dick 
we see his own struggle for identity and salvation. For, in 
Moby Dick, a book of monumental importance for the 
Christian of any age, we enter into the battle between level- 
headedness and madness, despair and salvation, and there is 
always the awareness that something very real is at stake— 
the soul of the author, the souls of the characters, and the 
souls of the readers themselves. 

PTR 
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The “Intellectualism”’ of 
Old Princeton: a Question 
of Epistemological Context 


PAUL KJOSS HELSETH 


Princeton Seminary was founded in 1812 in order to defend 
biblical Christianity against the perceived crisis of “modern 
infidelity.”! Its founders took their stand between the ex- 
tremes of deism on the one hand and “mysticism” (or, 
“enthusiasm”) on the other, and resolved “to fit clergymen to 
meet the cultural crisis, to roll back what they perceived as 
tides of irreligion sweeping the country, and to provide a 
learned defense of Christianity generally and the Bible specif- 
ically.”* Throughout the nineteenth and into the twentieth 
centuries theologians from Princeton Seminary proved to be 
the most articulate defenders of Reformed Orthodoxy in 
America. Their apologetical efforts have come under intense 
critical scrutiny, however, because critics allege that these 
efforts were based upon an accommodation of theology to 
the “orthodox rationalism” which engulfed the churches and 
seminaries of antebellum America. The Princeton theolo- 
gians were not immune, these critics insist, to the intellec- 
tual developments of the nineteenth century. On the con- 
trary, their preoccupation with “science,” “facts,” and the 
primacy of the intellect in faith demonstrates that they 
heartily endorsed the accommodation of theology to these 
developments. These interpreters conclude, therefore, that 
the Princeton theologians were not the champions of the 
Reformed tradition that they claimed to be, but rather covert 
if not overt rationalists.° 
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But what are we to make of such assertions? Were the 
Princeton theologians in fact “nineteenth-century positivists 
who did not reject theology”?* Were they, in other words, 
among the primary purveyors of the orthodox rationalism of 
nineteenth-century Protestant scholasticism rather than the 
staunch defenders of Reformed Orthodoxy? This essay is 
motivated by the conviction that how one answers these 
questions will be determined by the epistemological context 
within which one interprets the “intellectualism” of Old 
Princeton. While most interpreters would have us believe 
that such conclusions are justified because Princeton’s 
“intellectualism” springs from an accommodation of the- 
ology to the most troubling components of orthodox ratio- 
nalism, namely Scottish Common Sense Realism and 
Baconian inductivism, this essay suggests that they are not 
because Princeton’s preoccupation with “science,” “facts,” 
and the primacy of the intellect in faith has its origin in an 
epistemological context which is compatible with the an- 
thropological and epistemological assumptions of the 
Reformed tradition. After a brief examination of the primary 
components of orthodox rationalism, and following a cur- 
sory analysis of the problems posed by orthodox rationalism 
for all who—like the Princeton theologians—wish to re- 
main faithful to the Reformed tradition, this essay points to 
the context within which this compatibility is found. It 
suggests, in short, what critical interpreters have yet to con- 
sider, namely that compatibility is plausible—indeed cer- 
tain— because the “intellectualism” of Old Princeton has its 
origin in an epistemological context which is moral rather 
than merely rational. It has its origin, in other words, in a 
context which recognizes that subjective and experiential 
concerns are of critical epistemological significance simply 
because the soul is a single unit which acts in all of its 
functions—i.e., in its thinking, its feeling, and its 
willing—as a single substance. As such, this essay is an 
extended proposal for a reassessment of the consensus of 
critical opinion, for it suggests that the charge of ratio- 
nalism is without merit because it originates in a misunder- 
standing of the context within which the “intellectualism” of 
Old Princeton must be interpreted. 


Orthodox Rationalism: 
Epistemological Components and 
Theological Implications 


E. Brooks Holifield has argued that “The most notable 
feature of American religious thought in the early nineteenth 
century was its rationality.”> Theologians of differing de- 
nominational stripes, he suggests, were all trying to demon- 
strate that rationality supported orthodoxy because they were 
convinced “that revealed theology ... had the sanction of 
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the ‘understanding.””© But where did this conviction come 
from? The notion that rationality supported orthodoxy was 
not based upon a conception of singular origin, but rather 
upon a complex epistemoiogical foundation which was 
comprised of two primary components. The first compo- 
nent, with historical roots in the writings of late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth-century philosophers such as John 
Locke and Joseph Butler, is that which the Presbyterian his- 
torian A. C. McGiffert once referred to as “supernatural ra- 
tionalism.”’ “Like contemporary deists, supernatural ratio- 
nalists were confident that careful observation of history and 
nature can lead to reliable knowledge of God’s existence and 
attributes. Like pietists (and unlike deists), however, super- 
natural rationalists also believed that this natural knowledge 


Throughout the nineteenth and into the 
twentieth centuries theologians from 
Princeton Seminary proved to be the most 
articulate defenders of Reformed 
Orthodoxy in America. Their apologetical 
efforts have come under intense critical 
scrutiny, however, because critics allege 
that these efforts were based upon an 
accommodation of theology to _ the 
“orthodox rationalism” which engulfed the 
churches and seminaries of antebellum 
America. 


of God is inadequate.”® They believed, in other words, that 
natural theology is insufficient for salvation, and that only 
the revelation given in Scripture, which “is above or beyond 
reason’s ordinary range of discernment,”? can meet the su- 
pernatural need of fallen sinners. While supernatural ratio- 
nalists were more or less confident in human rational capac- 
ities, and thus more or less convinced of the extent to which 
special revelation is needed, they all shared the same 
“soverning assumption.”!° They believed that Christian 
truth can be established with absolute certainty because the 
human mind is able to perceive divine truth whether it is 
disclosed in history, nature, or Scripture. 

The second component of orthodox rationalism is that 
component which came to be “the lingua franca of philo- 
sophical discourse of early nineteenth-century Protestant 
America,”'! namely the Scottish Common Sense Realism 
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of Thomas Reid. Scottish Common Sense Realism was the 
primary expression of what Henry May refers to as the 
Didactic Enlightenment in America. According to May the 
Didactic Enlightenment was in part a counter-Enlightenment 
because it espoused “a variety of thought which was opposed 
both to skepticism and revolution, but tried to save from 
what it saw as the debacle of the Enlightenment the intelli- 
gible universe, clear and certain moral judgments, and 
progress.”!* What, though, did the Didactic Enlightenment 
in general and Scottish Common Sense Realism in partic- 
ular have to offer to Americans who were uncomfortable 
with some of the intellectual trajectories of the Age of 
Enlightenment? According to George Marsden, Scottish 
Common Sense Realism was assimilated by many within 
the religious communities of antebellum America because it 
affirmed the existence “of both reality and morality,” and 
thus supplied the philosophical justification for “both a 
popular intellectual defense of the faith and a clear rationale 
for moral reform.”!? This affirmation was based upon the 
endorsement of three foundational convictions. The first 
pertained to a perceived defect in Locke’s concept of “idea.” 
Whereas Locke and his heirs insisted that the immediate ob- 
ject of every movement of the mind is an idea, the Common 
Sense philosophers maintained that perception is a dynamic 
activity in which the mind establishes contact with “the real 
empirical lineaments of the thing itself.”'* The Scottish 
philosophers looked with scorn upon Locke’s “theory of 
ideas,” therefore, because they were convinced that it left the 
mind without access to objective reality and thus precluded 
the possibility of objective knowledge. “If the only pos- 
sible objects of thought are possible objects of sense or in- 
trospective experience,” the Scottish philosophers reasoned, 
“and if the objects of sense experience are ideas (counting 
‘impressions’ as “ideas’), then the world becomes at once ex- 
clusively my world, its history part of my biography, and I 
become what is introspectively discoverable in mer 

If the Scottish philosophers were convinced on the one 
hand that the empiricism of Locke must be rejected because 
it imprisons the mind “within its own sensations,” they in- 
sisted on the other that objective reality is the immediate ob- 
ject of perception because the mind contains innate constitu- 
tive principles that make the perception of reality and moral- 
ity a real possibility.!° Herein lies the second foundational 
conviction of Scottish Common Sense Realism. The 
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Common Sense philosophers were convinced that the 
“organic complex” of perception is trustworthy because 
“direct intuitions,” or, “first principles,” are prior to and in- 
deed are the regulators of all moral and cognitive experience. 
Since these intuitions are “prerational” and act as “the forms 
that organize thought and make experience meaningful,”!’ 
the Common Sense philosophers insisted that the denial of 
these intuitions as well as of the self-evident truths manifest 
by them is “absurd.”!® It is nonsensical, in other words, to 
deny the self-evident truths manifest by “the common sense 
of mankind,” for whether the truths disclosed are moral or 
whether they relate to the perception of the external order, 
their truth is simply “forced upon us by ‘the constitution of 
our nature.’”!° Indeed, the beliefs of common sense are not 
held on the basis of reasoning. “Rather, they are basic be- 
liefs, beliefs not established by arguments, but caused im- 
mediately by ‘common sense,’ or the belief-producing facul- 
ties that underlie all reasoning.””° 

If, then, the Common Sense philosophers were con- 
vinced that objective reality can be known because objective 
reality is the immediate object of perception, and if they 
maintained that objective reality is the immediate object of 
perception because “direct intuitions” make such perception 
possible, how did they arrive at what they considered to be a 
certain knowledge of objective truth? The answer to this 
question reveals the third foundational conviction of Scottish 
Common Sense Realism. The Common Sense philoso- 
phers insisted that errors of sense and reason can be avoided, 
and a certain knowledge of the truth attained only by 
“compelling the mind from [idealistic] conjecture to 
[objective] fact.”2! How, then, did they compel the mind 
from idealistic conjecture to objective fact? Simply through 
the employment of the “Baconian Philosophy.”?* The 
Common Sense philosophers were convinced that a certain 
knowledge of the truth would be attained only when scien- 
tific investigation excluded the analysis of mere speculative 
hypotheses and focused instead upon the classification and 
analysis of the facts received by our senses. It is in this 
fashion, then, i.e., through the inductive analysis of objec- 
tive data, that errors of sense and reason are avoided, a 
knowledge of the truth is attained, and certainty is realized. 

As E. Brooks Holifield and Theodore Dwight Bozeman 
have appropriately noted, the theological implications of or- 
thodox rationalism were clear. In certifying the reality of 
objective truth and the reliability of knowledge, orthodox ra- 
tionalism not only “supported a natural theology in which 
scientific investigation of the created order disclosed the exis- 
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tence and nature of the Creator,”?? but it also caused scien- 
tific investigation to be regarded as a “doxological” enter- 
prise which “dealt in the hard currency of substantial, reli- 
able, verifiable fact.”24 Orthodox rationalism therefore be- 
came an approach to the problem of the relationship between 
Christianity and culture that allowed religious conservatives 
to stand in the intellectual current of the day without ap- 
proving speculative approaches that would undermine their 
most basic theological commitments. Not only could they 
embrace orthodox rationalism for their defense of the faith, 
but they could do so with confidence because it seemed to 
substantiate everything that they already believed in. 


The Alleged Problem: 
Scottish Common Sense Realism and 
Princeton’s “Pelagian Confidence’”° 

in the Mind 


Modern historians contend that the accommodation of super- 
natural rationalism in general and Scottish Common Sense 
Realism in particular is perhaps nowhere more clearly mani- 
fest than in the “evidentialist” or “intellectualistic” approach 
to apologetics employed by the Protestant apologists of the 
early nineteenth-century.2° Not only did these apologists 
adapt Baconian inductivism “directly to the uses of biblical 
exegesis,””’ but they also insisted that “intuition or com- 
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mon sense provided certain unquestionable starting points 


_ from which good arguments could rise to rebut skepticism, 


defend the existence of God, and support the truthfulness of 
Scripture.”?® While the widespread endorsement of this ap- 
proach is considered to be a clear indication of how complete 
Scottish Common Sense Realism’s conquest of antebellum 
America was, historians have long suspected that this con- 
quest was perhaps nowhere as complete as it was among the 
Reformed scholars at Princeton Seminary. Indeed, some 
have suggested that Princeton’s extensive employment of an 
evidentialist apologetic is incontrovertible proof that the 
Princetonians were “heavily, even uniquely,” indebted to the 
Scottish philosophy.”° 

But is there not “something ironic,” critics ask, “about 


_ the fact that among the Americans to wed themselves most 


permanently to Common Sense were the staunch defenders 
of confessional Calvinism at Princeton Theological 
Seminary”?°° Interpreters who endorse Sydney Ahlstrom’s 
seminal analysis of the impact of the Scottish Philosophy 
on American theology generally conclude that there is sim- 


_ ply because they presume that the “intellectualism” of the 


Princeton Theology in general and the Princeton apologetic 
in particular is based upon an accommodation of theology to 


_ anthropological and epistemological assumptions which are 
_ diametrically opposed to the anthropological and epistemo- 


logical assumptions of the Reformed tradition. Whereas 
scholars in the Reformed tradition typically insist that the 
human intellect has been hopelessly blinded by the Fall and 
that a saving apprehension of revealed truth thus necessitates 
the regenerating activity of the Holy Spirit, apologists in- 
fluenced by the Scottish philosophy were allegedly con- 
vinced that the mind was essentially undisturbed by sin’s in- 
fluence, and that saving faith could be practically induced 
through the clear presentation and analysis of objective evi- 
dence.*! 

Because critics rightly reject such thinking, they insist 
that an evidentialist apologetic in general and the Princeton 
apologetic in particular must be condemned on two scores, 
both of which are related to what is perceived to be an al- 
most Pelagian confidence in the mental competence of even 
the fallen mind. It must be condemned, they argue, not only 
because it presumes that there is no difference intellectually 
between the believer and the non-believer, but more impor- 
tantly because this presumption is based upon a rationalistic 
indifference to the subjective and experiential components of 
religious epistemology.°” Critics like George Marsden sug- 





28 Mark Noll, The Princeton Theology, 1812-1921 (Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1983), 34, 35. 


29Noll, “The Princeton Theology,” 21. Noll notes that 
“[MJany of the supposed distinctives of the Princeton Theology 
were simply the common intellectual affirmations of the day.” 
Noll, The Princeton Theology, 1812-1921, 62. 


30\ farsden, “Scotland and Philadelphia,” 9. 
31tbid., 10. 


32Contemporary critics suggest that this rationalistic in- 
difference, i.e., this preoccupation with “the external not the 
internal, the objective not the subjective,’ Sandeen, “The 
Princeton Theology,” 310, is most clearly manifest in 
Princeton’ s doctrine of the inspiration and authority of the 


gest that the fundamental deficiency of the Princeton apolo- 
getic was its failure to acknowledge how much “basic first 
beliefs and commitments can pervade the rest of one’s intel- 
lectual activity” and thus preclude the “possibilities for ob- 
jectivity.”°> Itis simply not true, Marsden maintains, that 
“[b]y clearly definable scientific, rational, and objective pro- 
cedures, one can simply eliminate subjective or culturally 
conditioned aspects of knowing,”>* for the “first principles” 
which regulate intellectual activity are themselves condi- 
tioned by the spiritual disposition of the mind. Interpreters 
who recognize that there is no such thing as a wholly neu- 
tral epistemology hence insist that a valid 


But is there not “something ironic,” critics 
ask, “about the fact that among _ the 
Americans to wed themselves most perma- 
nently to Common Sense were the staunch 
defenders of confessional Calvinism at 
Princeton Theological Seminary”? 


approach to apologetics must take into account not only the 
objective foundations of religious epistemology, but the 
subjective and “superrational” components as well. Many 
thus advocate a presuppositional approach to apologetics, for 
such an approach is allegedly more compatible with the an- 
thropological and epistemological assumptions of the 
Reformed tradition than is an evidentialist apologetic.*> 


Bible. For an excellent response to this line of argumentation, 
cf. Raymond Cannata, “Old Princeton and the Doctrine of 
Scripture,” Princeton Theological Review 3, 1(March 1996): 
15-22. 


3 3Marsden, “The Collapse of American Evangelical 
Academia,” 256-257. 


34George Marsden, “J. Gresham Machen, History, and 
truth,” Westminster Theological Journal 42 (1979-1980): 169. 


35The dispute between evidentialists and presupposition- 
alists is a dispute within the Reformed camp centering largely 
on the following question: Do regenerate and unregenerate hu- 
man beings know “essentially alike?” Whereas evidentialists 
argue that they do and that the chains of apologetical reasoning 
should therefore begin with an appeal to the mind rather than 
with an appeal to special revelation and faith, presupposition- 
alists argue that they do not simply because there is “an antithe- 
sis between Christian thought, the first principles of which rec- 
ognize God’s sovereignty over all creation, and non-Christian 
thought which [is] predicated on human autonomy.” George 
Marsden, Fundamentalism and American Culture (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1980), 115; see also idem, “The 
Collapse of American Evangelical Academia,” 253. Because 
they are convinced that Christians think differently than non- 
Christians, presuppositionalists insist that Christians should 
do apologetics not by piling up evidences in the vain attempt to 
constrain belief. Rather, they should do apologetics by arguing 
at the level of presuppositions and world views. That is, they 
must convince the unregenerate that their world view is absurd, 
and that the facts will ultimately make sense only with a 
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The “Intellectualism” of Old Princeton: 
The Epistemological Context 


In spite of the fact that the Princeton theologians have 
come under heavy criticism from some quarters for their as- 
similation of the Scottish philosophy, it is altogether clear, 
as Terry Chrisope has incisively argued, that “they never be- 
came [the] mere tools of this philosophy.”?° That they pro- 
ceeded along the path of Scottish Common Sense Realism 
is unquestioned, even by their strongest defenders.2” That 
acknowledged fact, however, cannot justify the misrepresen- 
tations of their views that have been proffered by 





That [Princeton theologians] proceeded 
along the path of Scottish Common Sense 
Realism is unquestioned, even by their 
strongest defenders. That acknowledged 
fact, however, cannot justify the misrep- 
resentations of their views that have been 
proffered by a _ host of modern _inter- 
preters. 


a host of modern interpreters. This is the contention of 
Andrew Hoffecker in his ground breaking study on the role 
of piety in the Princeton Theology. In response to those 
who insist that subjective and experiential concerns played 
an insignificant role in Princeton’s otherwise intellectu- 
alistic treatment of the faith, Hoffecker demonstrates that not 
only did subjective and experiential concerns have an impact 
upon their thought, but more importantly he establishes that 
their thought will never be understood correctly if these con- 
cerns are ignored.?® In light of the seminal significance of 
Hoffecker’s scholarship, the question that we must now con- 
sider has to do with the role of subjective and experiential 
concerns in Princeton’s religious epistemology. Are these 
concerns related to Princeton’s religious epistemology, and 
if so, then how? Beginning with a brief examination of the 
classical distinction between a merely speculative and a spir- 
itual understanding of the gospel, and concluding with a cur- 
sory analysis of the place of religious experience in the epis- 
temology of Archibald Alexander, the remainder of this es- 
say points to the context within which the answer to this 
question is found. It suggests, in short, that subjective and 
experiential concerns play a critical role in Princeton’s reli- 


Christian world view. 


3 STerry Chrisope, “The Bible and Historical Scholarship 
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1915” (Ph.D. Kansas State University, 1988), 98. 


37 For example, John Gerstner, “The Contributions of 
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Challenges to Inerrancy, edited by Gordon Lewis and Bruce 
Demarest (Chicago: Moody Press, 1984), 352. 
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gious epistemology simply because  Princeton’s 
“intellectualism” is moral rather than merely rational. That 
is to say, it involves the “whole soul”—mind, will, and 
emotions —rather than the rational faculty alone. 

Whereas historians like Ernest Sandeen virtually dis- 
miss Old Princeton on the basis of the presumption that 
subjective concerns play a subordinate role in Princeton’s re- 
ligious epistemology,°” a significant contingent of scholars 
insist that these concerns are of critical and indeed pivotal | 
significance to Princeton’s entire theological program de- 
spite its apparently rationalistic rigor. Those who support — 
such a position—including scholars like R. C. Sproul, John — 
Gerstner, and Arthur Lindsley—do so because they recognize 
that the “intellectualism” of Old Princeton must be inter-_ 
preted in the same manner as is the “intellectualism” of 
Calvin. According to Edward Dowey, there is in Calvin’s 
thought an emphasis upon the primacy of the intellect in 
faith simply because Calvin realized that there can be no 
faith, and therefore no salvation, “without knowledge.” 
But what does Calvin mean by “knowledge”? What does 
“knowing God” entail, in other words, in classical Reformed 
thought? Within the Reformed camp tremendous contro- 
versy presently centers on precisely how this question 
should be answered. Whereas all Reformed scholars admit 
that “the unregenerate are devoid of saving knowledge of 
God,” not all accept the notion “that the unregenerate lack 
any knowledge of God whatsoever.4! This point of con- 
tention is clearly attributable not only to differing concep- 
tions of the nature of “knowledge” as such, but more funda- 
mentally to disagreement concerning the extent of the noetic | 
effects of the Fall on the human consciousness. Are there as 
a result of the Fall two kinds of people and hence two kinds 
of science, as presuppositionalist theologians contend with 
respect to the regenerate and the unregenerate? Or do all in 
spite of the Fall know fundamentally alike, as evidentialist _ 
theologians maintain? While the substance of this dis- 
agreement is beyond the scope of this essay, what needs to 
be noted at present is that both evidentialists and presupposi- _ 
tionalists recognize that because of the “subjective imperfec- 
tion” of fallen sinners there is more to a saving apprehen- 
sion of revealed truth than “a simple, natural perception of 
what God sets clearly before the mind of man.’4? Indeed, 
while the objective clarity of God’s revelation is unques- 
tioned, both camps insist that without the testimonium in- 
ternum Spiritus Sancti unregenerate sinners are blind to the 
spiritual and thus to the saving significance of what they can 
rationally perceive simply because they are without the. 
moral ability to “spiritually discern the things of God.’4? 
The nature of the case is expressed concisely in the fol- 
lowing statement by Heinrich Heppe. “The unconverted can 


39 ce. Sandeen, “The Princeton Theology,” 310. 
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at best appropriate only a theoretical and pure external 
knowledge of truths of faith. As an animal can quite see the 
body of a man but not his spirit because it has not one it- 
self, even the unspiritual man may see and understand the 
letter but not the Spirit of the Scripture.”*4 

What, then, does the testimonium internum Spiritus 
Sancti entail, and how does it foster the capacity for dis- 
cerning the spiritual—i.e., the saving—significance of what 
the unregenerate can only rationally perceive? The regener- 
ating work of the Spirit—i.e., Christian experience, prop- 
erly understood—accomplishes this end not by limiting the 
gift of grace to “the bare bestowal of an understanding of 
God’s truth,’*> but rather by altering the moral disposition 
of a sinful heart and thereby enabling the regenerated sinner 
to see what the unregenerate cannot see, namely “the beauty 
and ‘sweetness’ of revealed truth’*° Just as “classic 
Reformed orthodoxy saw the noetic influence of sin not as 
direct through a totally depraved mind, but as indirect 
through the totally depraved heart,’*’ so too the noetic work 
of the Spirit involves not a direct work on the rational fac- 
ulty of a fallen agent, but rather an indirect work through the 
impartation of a new heart, or, “principle of nature.*° It is 
the new heart, Reformed scholars insist, which enables re- 
generated sinners to see revealed truth for what it objectively 
is, for it is the new heart which illumines the mind to the 
spiritual beauty and “sweetness” of the truth that comes to it 
“through the door of the understanding.”*° 

Given the critical import of the Spirit’s noetic activity, 
_ it follows that a saving knowledge of the truth—i.e., the 
ability to see revealed truth for what it objectively is—is in 
‘classical Reformed thought neither the result of a merely 
academic analysis of objective evidence, nor is it the conse- 
quence of “a hasty, ill-considered capitulation of the mind or 
abandonment of reason.”°° It is the result, rather, of the 
mind being enabled to reason “rightly” through the regener- 
ating activity of the Holy Spirit°! Through the regener- 
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51 According to John Gerstner, “Saving belief is some- 
thing that is produced only by the Holy Spirit of God, and 
that...is what is involved in Hebrews 11:1 that isn’t ordinarily 
_ involved in just an argument for the existence of God. As I 
sometimes say, if anybody wins the race of life it’s going to be 
by a KNOWS—K-N-O-W-S —a right kind of KNOWS; not a mere 
_ Tational KNOWS.” R. C. Sproul and John Gerstner, “The 


ating activity of the Holy Spirit the mind, which without 
the Spirit was enslaved to the blinding disposition of a sin- 
ful heart, “receives new keenness and a new taste for things 
it formerly did not relish.”>* As a consequence, the moral 
agent is necessarily or “certainly” compelled to acquiesce to 
the true significance of that which was previously only ra- 
tionally perceived, for that which was previously only ratio- 
nally perceived is now perceived in its true light, or as that 
which will meet the deepest needs and satisfy the deepest 
longings of the renewed soul.>? In light of the fact that the 
testimony of the Spirit moves beyond though not against 
reason to what Jonathan Edwards calls the “sense of the 
heart,”°* and given the fact that the primary difference be- 
tween a merely speculative and a spiritual understanding of 
the gospel is that a spiritual understanding of the gospel en- 
gages the “whole soul” rather that the rational faculty alone, 
we must conclude that neither natural nor spiritual 
knowledge is intended in the doctrine [of Christian 
knowledge] exclusively of the other: but it is intended that 
we should seek the former in order to the latter. The latter, 
or the spiritual and practical, is of the greatest importance; 
for a speculative without a spiritual knowledge, is to no 
purpose, but to make our condemnation the greater. Yet a 
speculative knowledge is also of infinite importance in this 
respect, that without it we can have no spiritual or practical 
knowledge.>> 


Christian Faith: An Apology” (Ligonier Ministries San Diego 
Conference, October 22, 1992), Tape #3. 
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convinced that Edwards was an evidentialist rather than a pre- 
suppositionalist. See, for example, Sproul, Classical 
Apologetics, 185, 297-298. Like Edwards, evidentialists insist 
that “It is impossible that any one should see the truth or excel- 
lency of any doctrine of the gospel, who knows not what the 
doctrine is. A man cannot see the wonderful excellency and love 
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understanding be first informed how these things were done.” 
Since evidentialists concur with Edwards that fallen sinners 
“cannot have a taste of the sweetness and excellency of divine 
truth, unless he first have a notion that there is such a thing,” 
Edwards, “Christian Knowledge,” 15, and since they recognize 
with Edwards that the Spirit moves beyond though not against 
reason, evidentialists conclude that their primary function in- 
volves satisfying “the fundamental needs of the human spirit. If 
it is incumbent upon the believer to be able to give a reason for 
the faith that is in him, it is impossible for him to be a believer 
without a reason for the faith that is in him; and it is the task of 
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consciousness, and make its validity plain.” Warfield, 
“Apologetics,” Studies in Theology, 4. 
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Archibald Alexander: 
The Progenitor of the Princeton Theology 


It is the contention of this essay that the Princeton 
Theology in general and the Princeton apologetic in particu- 
lar must be interpreted within the epistemological context 
articulated in the foregoing discussion. That this is the 
likely context within which Princeton’s preoccupation with 
“science,” “facts,” and the primacy of the intellect in faith 
must be interpreted will be clear after a brief examination of 
the place of religious experience in the epistemology of 
Archibald Alexander, the progenitor of the Princeton 
Theology. 5 According to Alexander, genuine religious ex- 
perience—or that which fosters a spiritual and thus a saving 
apprehension of revealed truth—has two referents. On the 
one hand there is the objective basis of the experience that is 
to be believed in the act of saving faith, and on the other 
there is the experience itself, or that which makes the act of 
saving faith possible. Genuine religious experience is for 
Alexander, therefore, neither a purely cognitive, nor a purely 
subjective phenomenon. That is to say, it is not something 
which can be limited either to the exercise of the rational 
faculty alone, or to the inflammation of natural religious 
feelings through emotional experience. Genuine religious 
experience is, rather, both cognitive and experiential —i.e., it 
involves both the head and the heart—for it is “nothing but 
the impression of divine truth on the mind, by the energy of 
the Holy Spirit. fet 

While it is clear that Alexander’s combination of head 
and heart rests upon an endorsement of the primacy of the 
intellect in faith, it is equally clear that the “intellectual” ap- 
prehension (head) which gives rise to the subjective appre- 
hension (heart) is itself based upon that which makes sub- 
mission to the objective truth of the Gospel a necessary or 
certain phenomenon—namely the subjective work of the 
Holy Spirit on the whole soul of a moral agent.°? Because 
he recognized that the soul, is a single unit which certainly 
acts as a single substance,°? Alexander insisted that a spiri- 
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58] contend that the subjective act of apprehension is the 
saving response of the moral agent to objective truth rightly 
apprehended. The subjective work of the Holy Spirit, on the 
other hand, is that supernatural activity which enables the soul 
of the moral agent to make this response, for it enables the soul 
to apprehend spiritual truth in itself and as such. 


5 Lefferts Loetscher, Facing the Enlightenment and 
Pietism (Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1983), 168, has suggested 
that Alexander’ s theology was infected by a “dualism of mind 
and heart” which led him to separate “both theology and ethics 
from religious experience and to make it very difficult if not im- 
possible for him to give full theological expression to the ex- 
perience that was so central to his own Christianity.” While in- 
terpreters must concede that Alexander was committed to the 
primacy of the intellect in faith, they must reject Loetscher’s 
hs 


tual and thus a saving apprehension of revealed truth cannot 
be attained by the fallen mind not because revealed truth 
lacks objective sufficiency, but rather because unregenerate 
sinners are “entirely destitute of any spark of true holiness” 
and as such are no more capable “of spiritual perception than 
a blind man is of a perception of colors.”°° Whereas 
Alexander acknowledged that the unregenerate are able to un- 
derstand and appropriate the “external evidence” for the truth 
of Christianity and as such are capable of exercising “a his- 
torical or merely speculative faith,” he maintained that “a 
saving faith” is beyond their grasp simply because their 
minds are clouded by sin and thus unable to “know [the 
truth] aright.”©! They are impervious, in other words, to the 
true significance of what they can ser perceive, 
namely ¢ the “beauty, and glory, and sweetness . . . of divine 
things.’”° 

How, then, do the unregenerate acquire the ability to 
“know truth aright”? How are their minds “rendered suscep: 
tible,” in other words, “of impression from divine truth’? 
Because of his anthropological commitment to the unitary 
operation of the soul, Alexander insisted that the blindness 
of the mind can be removed “only . . . by an influence on 
the soul itself; that is, by the power of God creating “a new 
heart,’ to use the language of Scripture.”°* Alexander main- 
tained that it is the regenerating activity of the Holy Spirit 
which enables fallen sinners to see biblical truth for what it 
objectively is, for it is the moral change wrought in the soul 


suggestion simply because Alexander repudiated the faculty 
psychology and as such any distinction “‘between under- 
standing and will...Heart in S[acred] S[criptures] almost always 
means the whole soul. In sound philosophy [i.e., in sound psy- 
chology] there is no foundation for so wide a distinction as is 
made between the understanding and will.’” Alexander, quoted | 
in Ibid., 205. Because he recognized that the soul is a single 
unit which certainly acts as a single substance, Alexander there- 
fore maintained that just as subjective or moral elements perme- 
ate the knowing process—“If there be a clear truth in the laws of 
mental operation, it is, that the affections are in exact accor- 
dance with the views of the understanding. If men are unaffected 
with the truth known, it must be because they do not know it 
aright...” Alexander, Thoughts on Religious experience, 83- 
84—so too the activity of the will is certainly determined by 
the subjective or moral disposition of the mind—“‘The internal 
affections or desires are properly the springs of our action, and 
our wills are the executive power by which they are carried into 
effect.’” Alexander, quoted in Loetscher, Facing the 
Enlightenment and Pietism, 186-187. 
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by the immediate action of God the Holy Spirit which 
brings the mind into a state in which it can perceive in the 
Word of God “that which it never saw before,” namely “a 
beauty and excellence, of which it had no conception until 
now.”©> It is this perception of the truth “in its true na- 
ture,”©° then, which is at the basis of saving faith, for it is 
the apprehension of the “internal evidence” —i.e., the “moral 
fitness and beauty” of the truth°’—which “excites holy af- 
fections, which prompt [the soul] to good purposes,” in- 
cluding the “good purpose” of faith.°° 

If the foregoing analysis of the place of religious expe- 
rience in the epistemology of Archibald Alexander articulates 
the epistemological context within which the 
“intellectualism” of Old Princeton must be interpreted, then 


_ jt would be a serious mistake to conclude that the Princeton 


Theology in general and the Princeton apologetic in particu- 
lar are simply manifestations of a “rather bald ratio-- 


If the “intellectualism” of Old Princeton 
_has more to do with the unitary operation 
of the soul than with an accommodation of 
theology to the _ anthropological and 
epistemological assumptions of Scottish 
Common Sense Realism and _ Baconian 
inductivism, then a_ reconsideration of 
Princeton’s orthodox bearings is in order. 


nalism.”©° Indeed, if the “intellectualism” of Old Princeton 
has more to do with the unitary operation of the soul than 
with an accommodation of theology to the anthropological 
and epistemological assumptions of Scottish Common 
Sense Realism and Baconian inductivism, then a reconsidera- 
tion of Princeton’s orthodox bearings is in order because its 
emphasis upon “science,” “facts,” and the primacy of the in- 
tellect in faith is not “ipso facto evidence of an intellectu- 
alized faith.”’° It is the contention of this essay that such a 
reconsideration is long overdue. For too long the Princeton 
theologians have been viewed as theological hacks who 
molded their theology to meet their apologetical needs. A 
reconsideration of epistemological context would, I think, 
not only show the folly of such an assessment. More im- 
portantly, it would engender a greater appreciation for the 
consistent orthodoxy of Old Princeton. 
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The De-moralization of Society From 
Victorian Virtues to Modern Values 
¢ by Gertrude Himmelfarb, Choice in Welfare Series 
No. 22 (Institute of Economic Affairs, London, 
1995); published in the United States by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. 
Reviewed by Esmond Birnie 


This book was written by an American observer on an 
idea, the revival of so-called “Victorian values”, which 
gained some fame and notoriety in Britain during the 1980s 
but also one which has resonances in political and social de- 
bate on the other side of the Atlantic as well. “One does not 
even have to be English, “Victorian America,” as it has been 
called, was not all that different, at least in terms of values, 
from Victorian England” (p. 221). Gertrude Himmelfarb is 
Professor Emeritus of History at the Graduate School of 
the City University of New York. 

The jumping off point for Himmelfarb’s consideration 
of the impact of values on social development was provided 
by an incident during the 1983 British General Election. The 
then Prime Minister faced a radio interviewer who observed, 
rather derisively, that she seemed to approve of “Victorian 
values”. To this Margaret Thatcher enthusiastically agreed: 
“Oh exactly. Very much so. Those were the values when 
this country became great” (p. 3). Thus the phrase 
“Victorian values” was born though Mrs. Thatcher who also 
sometimes described them as “Christian”, “Judaic- 
Christian”, “Puritan”, “Methodist” and even “Scottish-Tory” 
values (p. 5). (The latter being for the benefit of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland which she addressed in 
May 1988; though it appears that the worthies of Scottish 
Presbyterianism did not feel edified by a “Sermon on the 
Mound” which introduced them to the rigour of supply side 
economics.) 

Himmelfarb notes that the use of the term Victorian 
values is itself indicative of a problematic shift since the end 
of the nineteenth century. The Victorians themselves would 
have spoken of fixed virtues of either the classical/ “cardinal” 
kind (i.e. wisdom, justice, temperance and courage with the 
associated virtues of prudence, magnanimity, munificence, 
liberality and gentleness) or the Christian ones of faith, hope 
and love (pp. 8-9). However, in the 1880s Friedrich 
Nietzsche began to speak of “values” in the contemporary 
sense of a description, without any necessary prescription, of 
the moral beliefs and attitudes of a society. “His 
‘transvaluation of values’ was to be the final, ultimate revo- 
lution, a revolution against both the classical virtues and the 
Judaic-Christian ones. The “death of God” would mean the 
death of morality and the death of truth—above all the truth 
of any morality. There would be no good and evil, no virtue 
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and vice. There would be only ‘values’.” Thus, even to 
speak of Victorian values is to concede something to rela- 
tivization (p. 10), though Himmelfarb admits that she will 
sometimes defer to common usage. She notes that “virtue” 
is now understood in its connotations of chastity and marital 
fidelity. “One of the great mysteries of Western thought, the 
philosopher Leo Strauss has said, is “how a word which 
used to mean the manliness of man has come to mean the 
chastity of woman” (p. 15). 

As Himmelfarb makes clear, the Victorians placed great 
emphasis on “manners and morals” (pp. 21- 52). Once 
again, modern usage has moved adrift from that which was 
previously practised. The Victorians would probably have 
followed Thomas Hobbes when he wrote, “By manners I 
mean not here, decency of behaviour...how a man should 
wash his mouth...but those qualities of mankind, that con- 
cern their living together in peace and unity” (p. 22). The 
hypocrisy which has so often been charged to the Victorian 
period becomes in Himmelfarb’s reading a certain strength 
(because, as La Rochefoucauld commended in his famous 
adage, “Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue” 
[p. 23]). Thus, we find the great novelist George Eliot re- 
producing all the forms of propriety in her 24 year relation- 
ship with Mr. Lewes even though, since he could not be 
legally be divorced from his previous wife, she never became 
Mrs. Lewes in a formal sense. Even where “irregularities” 
did occur (e.g., extramarital relationships such that as that of 
J.S. Mill and Harriet Taylor, or unconsummated marriages 
such as those of the Carlyles and Ruskins, or longstanding 
but discreet affairs such as Dickens and Ellen Teman, or 
homosexual relationships—at least until the Oscar Wilde af- 
fair towards the end of the century) those caught up in them 
tried to “regularize” the position, to contain it within con- 
ventional limits, to domesticate and normalize it (p. 24). 
Their outpouring of confession into dairies and letters indi- 
cate just how seriously the Victorians took morality. The 
diaries of the statesman William Gladstone exemplified this 
(pp. 24-26). 

Even Darwin’s Origin of the Species (1859) did not, at 
least in the medium run, shake the Victorian adhesion to ab- 
solute morality. Religious skeptics such as Leslie Stephen, 
George Eliot, Matthew Arnold and Darwin himself con- 
cluded that natural selection made it all the more imperative 
to stand by a duty-bound code (pp. 27-28). 

Himmelfarb disputes the contention of some modern 
commentators that Victorian values were simply a middle 
class imposition— perhaps as an instrument of social control 
(p. 32). Both John Wesley’s motto “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness” (p. 33) and the statement of Thomas Carlyle that 
“Work is worship” offered the working class a route up to 
“respectability” which was as much dependent on character 
as income. During this period the terms “gentleman” came 
to denote something moral and democratic and meritocratic. 
Virtuous behaviour rather than inherited wealth could be 
enough to earn this title (pp. 45-46). Samuel Smiles Self- 
Help celebrated a number of those who had risen from the 
“sphere of labor” (e.g., Josiah Wedgwood, James Watt, 
Robert Burns and John Keats; p. 47). There was even some 
recognition that a woman, a Jew or a foreigner could become 
a “perfect gentleman” (p. 49). 

Did all of this “work”? Himmelfarb argues it certainly 
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did. Material conditions in the great British industrial cities 
got better as the century progressed. There was indeed more 
“cleanliness” and “respectability”. Above all, and perhaps 
most striking from a 1990s perspective, criminality tum- 
bled. In 1857 the rate of indictable offenses per 100,000 of 
the population was 480, in 1901 it was only 250 (p. 39). 
According to Himmelfarb the key to this Victorian success 
was that they recognised the worth of not only self-help and 


The hypocrisy which has so often been 
charged to the Victorian period becomes in 
Himmelfarb’s reading a certain strength 
(because, as La _ Rochefoucauld com- 
mended in his famous adage, “Hypocrisy 
is the homage that vice pays to virtue’’). 


self-interest but also of self-control, self-discipline and self- 
respect. This approach was perfectly attuned to the needs of a 
liberal society since the sanctions against deviancy could be 
applied in a manner which was relatively painless and unco- 
ercive. The Victorians recognised the principle enunciated by 
Edmund Burke, “Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact 
proportion to their disposition to put moral chains upon 
their appetites” (p. 51). 


But, it might be asked, were not women the greatest _ 
victims of Victorian values? Marx certainly thought so since | 


“bourgeois marriage” had reduced wives to a “mere instru- 
ment of production” (p. 53). Himmelfarb’s second and third 
chapters (“Household Gods and Goddesses”, pp. 53-87, and 


“Feminism, Victorian Style”, pp. 88-124) show that the | 


true position of a Victorian woman was a much more com- 


Himmelfarb has indicated that the sorts of 


values (or virtues) which had such a pro- 
found and usually beneficial influence on 
nineteenth century Britain and _ indeed 
America were largely Christian and often 
representative of evangelicalism in _ par- 
ticular. 


plex and nuanced affair. Under the influence of evangeli- 
calism and particularly of Wesleyanism (p. 55), as the well 
as the role model represented by Queen Victoria’s family, 
there was an effort to achieve a situation where, as Prime 
Minister Disraeli put it, “...the home is revered and the 
hearth is sacred” (p. 55). 

In other words, there was an effort to create a “separate 
domestic sphere” for women (p. 60)—the family as a senti- 
mental haven beyond the storms of the factory or public and 
political life. It is clear that certain Victorian men saw this 
arrangement as advantageous, but what of the women? It is 
true that for most Victorians (women as well as men) the 
separate sphere implied the natural inferiority of women or 
at least their incapacity for public life. For others, however, 





including some of the most eminent Victorians, that sphere _ 


Was seen as separate but equal and even sometimes superior. 
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Thus, said Frederic Harrison, “Our true ideal of the emanci- 
pation of woman is to enlarge in all things the spiritual, 
moral, affective influence of woman; to withdraw her more 
and more from exhaustion, the contamination, the vulgarity 
of mill-work and professional work; to make here more and 
more the free, cherished mistress of the home, more and 
more the intellectual, moral and spiritual genius of man’s 
life” (p. 64). In fact, this view of woman as an exalted, al- 
most divine being was so prevalent among Victorian writers 
(e.g., Ruskin) that it acquired the name “woman worship”. 
The modern feminist would tend to see any distinction 
between men and women— separate and inferior, separate and 
superior—as anathema (p. 60). However, in at least one re- 
spect the English woman may have been better off than her 
counterpart in less duty-bound Continental European soci- 
eties. The French visitor Hippolyte Taine (pp. 71-73) noted 
the much lower incidence of adultery. Notwithstanding 
books such as Dr. Acton’s (1857), The Function and 
Disorders of the Reproductive Organs, which postulated, “As 
a general rule, a modest woman seldom desires any sexual 


_ gratification for herself” (p. 73), it does seem that the extent 


of Victorian sexual repression is much exaggerated (pp. 75- 


_ 76). Himmelfarb also employs the results of recent oral his- 


tory based research (e.g. Elizabeth Robert’s A Woman’s 


_ Place covering the 1890-1940 period in Lancashire) to 


demonstrate that “virtuous behaviour” was as common 
amongst working class as middle class families. To dismiss 
the Victorian family as patriarchy also denies the very real 


_ power and influence of women as wives and mothers (in 


every family but one in Roberts’ sample the woman had 
complete control over the family income, pp. 78-87). 

Even those who pressed for a change in the position of 
women usually remained Victorian in their thinking. The 
Victorian feminists or suffragists wished to retain the femi- 
nine virtues of purity, propriety and womanliness (pp. 88- 
124). In this they tended to differ from the Edwardian 
suffragettes. Moreover, “For many feminists today, it is 
equality rather than liberty that is the primary goal—and not 
the equality of opportunity for individuals but the equality of 
results for the group as a whole, the test of that equality 
being the numbers of women in various occupations and po- 
sitions” (p. 95). This would not have been the view of the 
most influential of nineteenth century feminists, John Stuart 
Mill, who argued for individual rights as opposed to those 
for an entire class (or, as we would now say, “gender”; pp. 


_ 89-96). In other words, even amongst Victorian reformers 


there was a moral robustness and individualism which we 
have now lost. 

In subsequent chapters Himmelfarb considers Victorian 
self-improvement (pp. 125-142) and philanthrophy (pp. 143- 
169), the Jewish community in England as exemplars of 
Victorian values (pp. 170-187) and “The New Women and 
the New Men” (i.e. those radical writers at the turn of the 
century who argued for the release of women from the 
tyranny, as they saw it, of domesticity and even a liberation 


_ from alleged sexual inhibitions). 


Himmelfarb is not a moral reactionary recommending 


_ that we simply go back to the future. However, her 


Epilogue (pp. 221-257) demonstrates very powerfully how 
far things have changed since 1900 and many of these 


_ changes have not been good. In England the percentage of 


out-of-wedlock births relative to total births rose from a lit- 
tle over 5 percent at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to a peak of 7 percent in 1845. It then fell steadily until it 
was less than 4 percent at the turn of the century. In fact, 
even the East of London, the poorest part of the capital, ex- 
perienced declining rates and fell to a level below the 
English average. Apart from temporary increases during both 
the World Wars, the national ratio continued to hover around 
5 percent until 1960. It then started a rapid rise: to over 8 
percent in 1970, 12 percent in 1980, and then, precipitously, 
to more than 32 percent by the end of 1992 (p. 223). 

The United States demonstrates the same dramatic rise 
in the “illegitimacy” ratio: 3 percent in 1920 (the first year 
for which there are national statistics), 5 percent by 1960, 
almost 11 percent in 1970, over 18 percent in 1980 and 30 
percent by 1991. Continental western Europe does provide 
something of a “control” on these results. The relatively 
high illegitimacy rates in nineteenth century Paris, Vienna 
and Stockholm suggest that other societies did not share in 
the benefits of “Anglo-Saxon virtues” (p. 224). 

Himmelfarb further demonstrates that the low crime 
rates of the late nineteenth century (p. 225) continued until 
the First World War but have grown exponentially since the 
1950s (p. 226). In England and Wales the rate of indictable 
offenses which had been only 250 per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation reached 400 in 1931, 1000 in the 1950s, 1750 in 
1961, 3400 in 1971, 5600 in 1981 and a staggering 10,000 
in 1991. Notwithstanding the problems in ensuring compa- 
rability in crime statistics over time such figures cannot in- 
dicate other than an explosion of criminality (and what is 
most worrying is the increase in violent crime). United 
States crime in general and homicide in particular showed a 
similar trend increase from 1960 to 1980 though with a pos- 
sible stabilisation during the 1980s (p. 227). In short, in 
both America and Britain there appears to have been a “U 
curve of deviance” (p. 234); during the nineteenth century 
crime, violence, illegitimacy and alcoholism all declined 
only to take off again post-Second World War. Moreover, 
the true deterioration may be even worse than the statistics 
suggest given the phenomenon which Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan called “Defining Deviancy Down” (p. 
234) whereby we have become sensitized to violence and 
other criminality. (In London during 1912-13 youths were 
imprisoned for drunkenness, playing games in the street, 
riding a bicycle without lights, gambling and using obscene 
language—this has led to the observation that if Edwardian 
standards of policing were applied in the 1990s then most of 
the youth of Britain would be in gaol.) 

As an example of Defining Deviancy Down, the 1960s 
“sexual revolution” was indeed revolutionary in sensibility 
as well as reality. In 1965 69 percent of American women 
and 65 percent of men under the age of thirty said that pre- 
marital sex was always or almost always wrong; by 1972 
those figures had plummeted to 24 percent and 21 percent (p. 
236). 

For Himmelfarb, attempts to explain away or ignore the 
statistics of social breakdown are simply a flight from re- 
ality (pp. 237-238). Nor can it be convincingly argued that 
over the very long run on either side of the Atlantic the rise 
in crime has been driven by increased unemployment or 
poverty (either the correlations are not very good or some 
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other plainly irrelevant factors have at least as high a statis- 
tical association; pp. 238-239). What she does think we need 
to correct is a collective failure of moral nerve. We must re- 
turn to the language of moral principles and be prepared to 
bring moral judgments back into public affairs (pp. 240- 
241). When the then United States Surgeon General said in 
1993, “Everyone has different moral standards... You can’t 
impose your standards on someone else,” he exemplified the 
problem. In fact, Himmelfarb (p. 246) is representative of a 
wider tendency in America, as in Britain, for more and more 
conservatives such as the sociologists Charles Murray and 
Michael Novak, and indeed Himmelfarb’s husband Irving 
Kristol, to return to an older Burkean tradition. This recog- 
nises the material advantages generated by the free-market 
economy but realises that economics is not enough. In other 
words, for such an economy to continue to operate, and per- 
haps even for a free society to survive, there must be con- 
stant replenishing of the stock of moral capital. And it is in 
this respect that we could learn from the Victorians. 

What then should we conclude from this magnificent 
book? Himmelfarb has demonstrated that ideas really do mat- 
ter. Sometimes what people believe about themselves and 
their destiny can have an impact on the way the economy 
and society operate at least as strong as the influences oper- 
ating in the other direction. The determinism preached by 
Marx and others is very wrong. Moreover, Himmelfarb has 
indicated that the sorts of values (or virtues) which had such 
a profound and usually beneficial influence on nineteenth 
century Britain and indeed America were largely Christian 
and often representative of evangelicalism in particular. This 
consideration of the past might provide us with some 
grounds for cautious optimism about the future since the 
moralism of the Victorian period followed after a period 
when religious observance and public morality seemed 
weakly displayed on both sides of the Atlantic. In the light 
of Himmelfarb’s book perhaps we should conclude that one 
of the best modern apologetic arguments for Christianity is 
to point out to non-believers the appalling consequences of 
attempting to run a society without using Christian values. 


Crossed Fingers: How’ the _ Liberals 
Captured the Presbyterian Church 
¢ — by Gary North (Tyler: Institute for Christian 
Economics, 1996). Pp. il + 1095. hardback, 
$34.95. Electronic version available free of charge 
at www.freebooks.com. 


Reviewed by Rufus Burton 


The Presbyterian Controversy of 1922-1936 has at- 
tracted the interest of historians and social commentators 
alike. It has also attracted the interest of self-professed 
‘Rush Limbaugh with a catechism’ Gary North. North’s 
latest contribution to the study of the Presbyterian 
Controversy, Crossed Fingers, is a thousand-page expansion 
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of his BA thesis. This mammoth monograph attempts to | 
cover all of American Presbyterian history from 1647 to 
1939, focusing mainly on the years from the First Great 
Awakening of 1720 to J. Gresham Machen’s death on New 
Year’s Day, 1937. Crossed Fingers is not, however, a his- 
tory text. The book is a self-professed manual for the pro- 
tection of churches who fear penetration “by Arminians, 
neo-evangelicals, Schofeldians, and Baptists who happen to 
sprinkle babies who want in on the deal” (p. xvii). (William 
Jennings Bryan and Billy Sunday are named as two classic 
examples of such untoward influence upon the church.) In 
fact, the author’s efforts amount to a 1087-page tract on be- 
half of clerical sanctions and strict subscription to the 1647 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 

North attempts to move with the flow of Presbyterian 
history in America by starting with the first presbytery 
formed in the United States in 1706 and following through 
to the creation of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church in 


The author’s efforts amount to a 1087- 
page tract on behalf of clerical sanctions 
and_ strict subscription to the 1647 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 


1937. His main concern is with documenting the historical 
progression from orthodoxy which he defines as strict ad- _ 
herence to the Westminster Confession of faith, to modern | 
liberalism, or as he terms it, Darwinism. The thesis is that | 
the Presbyterian Church in the north started as orthodox, and 
became Arminian because of lax confessional adherence, be- 
fore finally falling prey to liberalism. North’s concern to , 
treat these developments is reflected in his arrangement of 
the material. His historical analysis of each stage of the as- 
sault by liberalism is finally followed by a series of ap- 
pendixes dealing with the practical implications of the 
book’s thesis. 

For North the key issue for church protection centers on 
clerical sanctions. He remarks that “the ecclesiastical issue 
cannot be limited to the judicial content of publicly pro- 
fessed theology. The issue is always theology enforced by 
judicial sanctions” (p. 383). He returns to this theme in his 
conclusion. Beginning there with the comment that “It is | 
time to give offense (again)” (p. 947), he offers advice on | 
how to reclaim one’s church from “the Liberals.” | 

The chief accusation brought against the Presbyterian | 
Church in the U.S.A. is that she allowed her ministers to 
minister without strict adherence to their ordination vows. 
All of the Elders, teaching or ruling, took a vow to preach, 
teach, and be governed by confessional theology. North 
flatly accuses the eldership of the Presbyterian Church of | 
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abandoning the church’s identity in favor of church growth. 


_ Eventually as the Church moved from Old side to New side, 
_and from evangelicalism to liberalism, she abandoned her 
_ Confession of Faith in everything but name. Thus the lib- 


erals were able, after little more than two hundred years, to 
capture the Presbyterian Church. 

Unfortunately, the reasoning underlying Crossed 
Fingers is never anything more than sophomoric. Despite 
the fact that the book is ostensibly leveled against “liberals,” 
North steadfastly refuses to define this term. Instead, he 
charges such solid Presbyterians as Daryl Hart and Woodrow 
Wilson with “Christian Humanism,” while at the same time 
accusing Charles Hodge, B.B. Warfield, J. G. Machen, 
Robert Speer and D.L. Moody of being accomplices in the 
“liberal” scheme. 

The weight of this is only truly felt when the author’s 
conspiracy view of history is encountered. “History,” he 
says “is the unfolding of a conflict between the covenantal 
representatives of God and Satan” (p. xlii). Are we to be- 
lieve that D.L. Moody, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Charles Hodge were, albeit unwittingly, the 
covenantal representatives of Satan? 

More interesting still is the insistence that the 
Presbyterian Church died because she violated her subordi- 
nate standard. Essentially, the Church crumbled in the face 
of “liberalism” because she stopped taking the Westminster 


_ Confession of Faith seriously. For North the final humilia- 


tion of the Confession occurred when the General Assembly 
had the gall to add to it in 1903. Curiously, his argument 
never addresses Scripture as the Church’s doctrinal founda- 
tion. The Church’s ordinate standard is only invoked in rela- 
tion to the subordinate standard. There is one central ex- 


- ample. 


The litmus test of orthodoxy in Crossed Fingers is the 
six day creation. North argues that since the Confession of 
Faith affirms the “infallible truth and divine authority” of 
Scripture, those taking a vow to uphold the confession must 
strictly adhere to these words. Thus, any position that does 
not view the six day creation as absolute scientific fact has 
violated the confession, and deserves sanctions. 

Regrettably, North does not take up the conscience 
Clauses of article xx. The Confession of Faith is clear that 
“God alone is the Lord of the conscience.” But freedom of 
the conscience is not something North is prepared to allow: 
he seems to appeal continually throughout the book to the 
next clause of the Confession where it is stated that no good 
conscience is contrary to the Word of God. 

The Confession is clear: Scripture alone is the Word of 
God to the Church. Notwithstanding the author’s valiant ef- 
forts to establish his curious thesis, disagreements over the 


_ Confession, although serious, are not finally the deeds that 


| 


will consign us to the flames of Hell. 

For over a thousand pages North drones on about ortho- 
doxy’s doomed defense of the Presbyterian Church. Crossed 
Fingers is little more than a nine hundred page compendium 


_ Of unreflective opinion about “liberalism’s” two hundred 


year quest to “destroy” the Presbyterian Church, and several 
hundred more pages about what can be done to immunize 
against such incursions. In the end, much like Euclid’s line, 
Gary North’s Crossed Fingers has no width, no depth and 
stretches on infinitely. 


The Future of Theology: Essays in Honor 
of Jiirgen Moltmann 
¢ edited by Miroslav Volf, Carmen Krieg, and 
Thomas Kucharz (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans, 1996), xviii + 298 pp., $35.00 
(pbk). 
Reviewed by John Jaeger 


Jiirgen Moltmann having reached his seventieth birth- 
day, anumber of theological thinkers have contributed to a 
festschrift in his honor, entitled The Future of Theology. 
The future emphasis that unites these essays stems from 
Moltmann’s long-standing stress on eschatological thinking 
as central to all theology. This is actually the third 
festschrift dedicated to him, being preceded by Gottes 
Zukunft— Zukunft der Welt: Festschrift fur Jiirgen 
Moltmann zum 60. Geburtstag (1986) and Love: The 
Foundation of Hope: The Theology of Jiirgen Moltmann 
and Elisabeth Moltmann-Wendel (1988). 

The book, comprising contributions from twenty-six 
theologians, is divided into three general sections. The first 
part is entitled “Challenges,” and deals with problems and 
concerns with which theology will have to deal in the 
coming decades of the new century. While various themes 
are addressed here, special emphasis is placed on such world- 
wide issues as environmental threats and the danger of over- 
population. In terms of specifically theological subjects, 
discussion centers largely around the movement from 
modern to postmodern understandings of reality. Also ad- 
dressed is the danger that theology may become increasingly 
marginalized, considered irrelevant to real-life subject matters 
in society. 

The second section of the festschrift, “Perspectives,” fo- 
cuses on possible solutions to the kinds of challenges rec- 
ognized in the first part of the book. Here one sees the great 
diversity among the contributors, with suggestions coming 
from representatives of German thought (Michael Welker), 
feminist theology (Catherine Keller), liberation theology 
(Jon Sobrino, Gustavo Gutierrez), black theology (James 
Cone), and process thought (John Cobb). Given the wide 
range of religious thinkers, it is understandable that the sug- 
gestions provided for handling future theological challenges 
vary greatly. Cone, for instance, suggests that white the- 
ologians must come to grips with the contributions made by 
black religious thinkers, while Gutierrez stresses the impor- 
tance of assisting those in the third world. 

The third portion of the book is entitled “Themes,” and 
deals with particular issues and aspects of Christianity that 
deserve theological reflection as this century comes to a 
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close and a new one begins. Wolfhart Pannenberg discusses 
themes of ecclesiastical authority and unity, while M. 
Douglas Meeks discusses the relationship between theology 
and economics. Moltmann’s wife, Elisabeth Moltmann- 
Wendel, offers an interesting discussion concerning 
Christian views of human embodiment, and how these relate 
to contemporary feminist thought. Hans Kung offers some 
thoughts about global responsibilities in the coming 
decades, with a call to seeing the world from an interna- 
tional, rather than merely national, perspective. 

It is interesting that in festschrifts, the writers do not 
always give explicit attention to the one being honored. 
Several contributors do not make mention of Moltmann at 
all, though their essays were written according to a theme 
chosen in his honor. Still, there are statements sprinkled 
throughout the book that show Moltmann’s significance as 
a theologian. Miroslav Volf, who is one of the editors and 
also provides the introduction, writes: “perhaps no single 
other theologian of the second half of our century has shaped 
theology so profoundly as has Jiirgen Moltmann.” (p. ix) In 
a contributing essay, he further writes that Moltmann offers 
“his public both beautiful and complex theological 
melodies...” (p. 112) Stanley Hauerwas states that he al- 
ways admired “Moltmann’s theological courage and imagina- 
tion.” (p. 26) John Cobb notes that each generation requires 
thinkers who make faith relevant to their time, and that 
“Jurgen Moltmann himself is a star example from his gen- 
eration.” (p. 198) And Rosemary Radford Ruether writes 


that the theologian’s work “over more than thirty years has 
been an inspiration to [her] own theological thought and 
writing.” (p. 241) 

Perhaps the most insightful comment about Moltmann, 
and one which could even serve as a thematic statement for 
the festschrift itself, comes from Catherine Keller. She 
writes that “Moltmann, like a gigantic magnet, has the 
power to draw with his multifarious aggregations of tradi- 
tion (neoorthodoxy, postliberal, narrative, and moderate 
evangelical theologies), certain insistent moves...” (p. 144). 
It is fascinating to observe how such a wide range of 
thinkers can be brought together to discuss issues on a sin- 
gle theme tied by a united desire to honor this theologian. 
The festschrift thus points not only to the broad-ranging in- 
fluence Moltmann has had, but also to the eclectic nature of 
his theology. 

When one approaches this book, as I do, from an 
evangelical perspective, there certainly is much with which 
to find fault. One of the feminist theologians articulates the 
value of goddess worship, and others promoting global 
thinking seem to draw attention away from the finality of 
Christianity. Yet beyond such problematic areas, there is 
value in having dialogue expressed across a broad range of 
perspectives. Moltmann himself has sought to engage in 
such dialogue throughout his theological career, and it is fit- 
ting that this work, done as a tribute to him, should do the 
same. 
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